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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


St. Matthew 





GATHERS, SADDLE STITCHES AND TRIMS 


be a 


IN ONE CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


NOW AVAILABLE in one integral unit is a combination of the Christensen Gatherer 
and Stitcher and the McCain Automatic Signature Feeder. This combination gathers, saddle 
stitches and trims booklets and magazines. 

The McCain Feeder (built in units of two, three or four feeding pockets, line assembled 
to handle the required number of signatures) places the prefolded signatures onto the moving 
saddle of the gathering and wire stitching machine. 

Signature sizes may range from 54 x 7” to 11144 x 16”—and may be in any number of 
pages up to the capacity of the stitcher heads. The combination handles up to 125 signatures 
per minute, depending upon paper conditions. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN A CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER 
. . . you can convert it to automatic gathering by adding the McCain Signature Feeder, thus 


securing fully automatic operation. Both signature feeder and stitcher are operated from 
common power drive. 


McCAIN SHEAR-TYPE TRIMMER 


A shear-type trimmer may be coupled directly to the McCain-Christensen combination 


unit, so that signatures are fed, gathered and booklets stitched and trimmed in one continuous 
operation. ... 


Write today for further information about this automatic combination 
which gathers, saddle stitches and trims in one continuous operation. 


Dexter Folder Company 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 


AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg ... and in Foreign Countries 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
THE NEW LOW COST MODEL 12* 
GBC® PLASTIC BINDING EQUIPMENT 
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... push down 






1 PUNCHING: Insert paper 


handle 


INSERT: Slip covers and sheets onto open 
rings 
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FOR A COMPLETE omy § ——_ ee 
PLASTIC BINDING SYSTEM 4 CLOSE: Release sedi and remove finished 


Make extra profits quick. Do GBC plastic binding in 
a choice of beautiful, colorful plastics with the en- 
tirely new GBC Model 12 plastic binding outfit. The 
perfect answer for plastic binding all jobs up to 12 
inches long.* Ideal for books, sales presentations, 
brochures, catalogs, and dozens of other applications. 
No setup time required . . . no skill needed . . . this 
unit pays handsome returns in short order. Made 
with the same precision, care and skill as GBC large 
production equipment to give extra long, trouble-free 
service. Specially low priced to help newcomers get 
into the plastic binding business, and at a minimum 
initial cost, or to make short runs more profitable for 
the larger binderies and printers. You get both ma- 
chines for only $159. 


* For larger jobs ask about the new Model 16. 
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General Binding C 


Pa vd 
‘6 ( . WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 
fs : 
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job 
F.0.B. CHICAGO 


FOR INCREASED PROFITS 
mail this coupon today 
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i 
1 GENERAL BINDING CORP. - 
. 808 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 4 
4 J Please rush me full information about your new q 
1 Model 12 Plastic Binding Outfit. ; 
: Please ship a Model 12 GBC Plastic Binding Outfit § 
5 [J to me at once, at the new low price of $159, F.O.B. & 
4 Chicago : 
t 
: [] Check enclosed [J Send it C.O.D. : 
| 
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U. S. and Foreign Patents Have Been Applied For On GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment. 
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The Exclusive Business Paper of the Industry Devoted to the Design & Manufacture of Books, Catalogs, Pamphlets, & Allied Products 


} special features 


Board of Strategy Election Returns 
Yours for Safety in the Shop 
by Richard Squires 
Rolling Tables Gather No Moss 
How To Make A Better Estimate .............. , 
Drills & Punches; A Survey; Part 4 
by A. B. Sederquist 
Binder is Liable for Damage to Customers’ Work in 


Progress 


Tips on Tipping 
Better Planning — Better Production 
PIA Convention Theme 
Many Cities to Observe Printing Week 
American Hand Binders, +4 of a Series; 
Edith Diehl; by E. A. Thompson, Jr. ........... 
Book Workers Guild Maps Activities 
Scribner's is Drying With Gas! 


» regular departments 


Graphic Arts Digest 
Gathered & Forwarded 


Aspirin Alley 


Touring The Supply Field 
News of The Mont 


» publishing production 


Including: 


Organization for Production; Last Call for The 50 Books; 
The Little Details; More Anent Textbooks by Offset, and 
other Clinical Activities; Production Portrait of Stahley 
Thompson; The Bookmaking Parade; various highlights of 
publishing production significance; and much more! A 
detailed list on 77. 
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J. Howard Atkins..F. J. Barnard & Co. 
John B. Ballou Vail-Ballou Press 
F. M. Barnard........F. J. Barnard & Co. 
R. E. Baylis Stevens-Nelson Co. 
P. M. Bland Ferris Printing Co. 
F. R. Blaylock..........Govt. Printing Off. 
Alfred C. Bohn.......... C. H. Bohn & Co. 
Harold Cadmus Scribner Press 
Alfred Cahen........Comm. Bkbdg. Co. 
Fred Christensen.....S. E. & M. Vernon 
Henry P. Conkey......W. B. Conkey Co. 
D. Cunningham........ C. A. Stratton Co. 
Leo V. Downey......Boorum & Pease Co. 
Norman Forgue Norman Press 


Frank Fortney ............Russell-Rutter Co. 
H. Gardiner, Jr...Gardiner Bdg. Mig. 
Francis E. Grady............Cornwall! Press 
L. Howard Jenkins..L. H. Jenkins, Inc. 
John J. Kelly......Edition Bkbdrs., N.Y. 
Howard N. King.................. Maple Press 
George Kuhikin............0++..Retired 
Robert O. Law Robert O. Law 
A. S. MacKenzie......Union Bkbdg. Co. 
Morris Margolis....-. M. Chariton Co. 
S. W. McDonnal Union Bindery 
Moore & Co. 

E. W. Palmer..................Kingsport Press 
W. E. Reavis........Pacific Lib. Bdg. Co. 
Joseph Ruzicka.............Joseph Ruzicka 
Ralph Box....T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 


W. F: Sage............Commercial Bindery 
S. Satenstein........:Amer. Bk.-Stratford 
Richord Shoemaker..Shoemaker & Co. 
Nathan Shrifte......H. Wolff Book Mfa. 
Jack Sloves........Sloves Mech. Bdg. Co. 
Sheldon Tauber... Tauber Plastics, Inc. 
W. R. Thurman Retired 
J. Raymond Tiffany........Bk. Mfrs. Inst. 
G. B. Van Deene..Nat'! Lib. Bdg. Co. 
George Washer............ C. Francis Press 
J. S. Wesby.............J. S. Wesby & Sons 
R. H. Wessmanon..........J. F. Tapley Co. 
C. H. Wilheim..............Kingsport Press 
Bert Wolff.............44. Wolff Book Mfg. 
A. 1. Wunseh..................0...Becktold Co, 
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This Month's Cover 


B&BP is pleased to show this month a 
o e from the new Bruce Rogers World 
ible, aw ni and produced for the 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland, some 
pages of which the designer is inspect- 
ing in the photo above. The type is 
the first use of Goudy Bible which was 
modified for the purpose. The big 
folio, 13% x 18/2, was set and printed 
by A. Colish, N.Y.C. The limited edi- 
tion of 975 copies was bound by Rus- 
sell Rutter Co., N.Y.C., under the super- 
vision of Frank Fortney as were a 
number of specially ound copies. 
Equipment needed to be re-designed 
and the entire job personally overseen 
all the way through. The entire book 
is_a testimonial to the close coopera- 
tion of all parties, from the publisher, 
already known as a — Bible pub- 
lisher, to the printer and binder. More 
details in January, 


Published the I5th of each month by BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 34 N. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Communications should be addressed 
to Executive and Editorial offices, 50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y., OR 3-1803. Subscription $3 per year in U. S.; 2 yrs., $5; 3 yrs., $7. All others | year, $5; 
2 yrs., $8; 3 yrs., $10. Single copies. U. S., 35c: All others: 50c. Entered as 2nd class matter at Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Here is the 4 in 1 solution to your tabloid 
binding difficulties. It's a SHERIDAN Tab- 
loid-Gathering-Stitching-Folding Machine 
and an A-T Single Book Trimmer .. . the 


perfect answer to this and many similar 
ON A binding problems. 


This SHERIDAN combination automati- 
cally assembles and collates covers and 
{ signatures before the final fold. It then 
> stitches and folds them into book form and 
trims in one continuous flow . . . 4 opera- 

tions in uninterrupted sequence. 


Compact, sturdy, thoroughly dependable 
and built to give you long-lasting binding 
satisfaction. 


For complete specifications write for spe- 
cial folder. 





; SINCE 1835 


1.0.6.8. SHERIDAN 00. 


135 Lafayette St.. New York 13 


se 
183 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 52/54 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, Eng. 
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, com (ss THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City 8, N. J. 


' RED 
SEEIE SE SeI Eee TP r eee tee eee eee eee Distributors én All Principal Cities—Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. and Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 1 
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Paper Handling Aids 


Paper merchants can aid printers in 
practical handling of paper by following 
these suggestions. Every shipment 
should have mill sample of shipment on 
outside skid wrapper. Printer need not 
open skid to determine contents. Paper 
sold to publisher but consigned to print- 
er often reaches latter unidentified. Thus 
if two or more publishers use same type 
paper arriving on same day, printer can- 
not tell one’s from the other’s without 
additional checking. Further trouble is 
caused by failure to place skid number 
on wooden skid as well as on skid wrap- 
per. Pressman often destroys later, 
making it impossible for mill to trace 
trouble should paper prove unsatisfac- 
tory. Paper mills should find way to 
guarantee printer the mileage he needs 
to complete press runs on roll paper. As 
roll paper is sold by weight, a roll run- 
ning 5% over-weight gives printer con- 
siderably less mileage. Serious on jobs 
using special paper not stocked by mill.’ 


Handling Oversize Offsheet Sheets 


When running oversize sheets on offset 
presses, paper should be in best possible 
condition. Precautions include press 
wash-up, cleaning all rollers and tie-rods. 
Accumulated dried ink on ends will drop 
off in roller during run, spotting the job. 
Set feeder up with extra care, cleaning 
off dirt, oil, ink on edges. Check ends 
of cylinder brushes for dried ink. Put 
in new dampers, set them as nearly per- 
fectly as possible. Even flow of water 
is a must, since image will be very near 
plate edge. Plates should be set slight- 
ly off center on press, allowing room 
for register mark on guide side only. 
Check register during start of run by 
double hitting sheets. Repeat occasion- 
ally during run to check registration. 
Run press slower than usual; even then 
plates will not give normal life. When 
sheets curl under at tail end on way into 
jogger, either ink or blanket may be too 
tacky. Reducing ink may help, as may 
washing blanket with carbon disulphide 
and sniphur mixture.’ 


2 g @ 
Why Better Reception Rooms? 
Customers expect modern reception 


rooms. They can be made to pay divi- 
dends, when conducive to prestige, bet- 
ter prices. Room can also serve as 
show room for firm’s products, equip- 
ment, and can do more to sell customer 
on plant’s merits than verbal effusions. 
Usual customer likes to do business in an 
orderly place similar to his own office, 
is annoyed by noise, confusion of most 


printing plants. For displaying printed 
products, upright stands are recom- 
mended. These should permit easy re- 
moval of samples for replacement with 
later products. Certificates of member- 
ship in graphic arts associations, busi- 
ness groups, other items of public inter- 
est, also prominent display of Red Cross, 
other charity organization certificates 
save management’s_ time. Expectant 
salesmen, collectors, leave promptly 
after seeing visual evidence of partici- 
pation in groups they represent. “A 
good front is half the battle,” and if 
you have the goods, so much the better.’ 


Personnel Retirement 


Retirement of workmen who are eco- 
nomically unprepared is a serious chal- 
lenge to printing industry. Although 
there are some 10,000 retirement plans 
in effect, these are inadequate. Present 
retirement practices could be improved 
by forming committee of plant employees, 
management, to consider future of every 
employee reaching retirement age. This 
would eliminate employee’s feeling of 
unfair treatment by management. Com- 
mittee should determine whether em- 
ployee’s ability warrants- retaining him 
in present position, or retaining him in 
plant but giving him easier work, and 
wages to be paid if employee is shifted. 
Work to which men at retirement age 
could be reassigned includes proofread- 
ing, press sheet inspection, as time or 
cost center clerk, salesman, estimator, de- 
signer, receptionist, proof press operat- 
or, night watchman, plate storage clerk. 
Worst attitude management can take is 
that its responsibility ends when an em- 
ployee retires.’ 


2 §£ 
When Type Meets Paper 
England’s Printing & Allied Trade Re- 


search Association has found way of 
measuring pressures developed during 
printing on platen, flatbed presses by 
using strain gauge technique. This ex- 
pected to give picture of what happens 
when inked type meets paper. Experi- 
ments now being made to find relation 
between deformation of various cylinder 
packings and applied loads. “Type” 
consists of plungers. These are pressed 
into various kinds of packing, with pen- 
etration noted at various loadings. Ex- 
periments to date shows large plungers 
need less pressure than small ones to 
produce given penetration. An inked 
plunger also penetrates packing further 
than uninked plunger, indicating ink acts 
as lubricant.’ 
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Third Shift impractical 


Operation of third shift in printing plant 
unwise because it not only duplicates 
problems of operating second shift but 
enlarges them. Operation of two ten 
hour shifts at pay for eleven hours in 
rush seasons found more economical 
than three shifts. Third shift problems 
include difficulty of getting proper su- 
pervision, skilled workers, paying for 
three crews instead of two during break- 
down periods, difficulty in pinning re- 
sponsibility for errors, wider variation in 
quality. Advantages of operating second 
shift include quicker equipment depre- 
ciation; larger work volume, faster sched- 
ules; lower operating costs, increased 
potential sales, profits. Disadvantages of 
two shifts are possible loss of quality 
due to less efficient supervision, doubling 
obligations. in case of breakdown, and 
higher wages to get better daytime per- 
sonnel to prepare work for second-shift 
employees.* 


Longer Roller Life 


Quality of work, length of service given 
by offset rollers depend on care. Good 
way to wash them is with. kerosene 
soaked rag, wipe with dry rag. Then 
take gasoline soaked rag in one hand, 
dry rag in other hand, wash along 
length of roller with gasoline, wipe dry 
immediately. Turn roller, repeat until 
entire roller is thoroughly cleaned. 
Longer roller life, better ink handling is 
secured by scrubbing occasionally with 
gasoline and pumice stone, or lye water 
and pumice stone, or water and emery 
cloth. Inspect rollers for small ink 
skins. These do not wash off easily, 
and bond with roller if left very long. 
Do not permit oil, wash-up fluids to run 
over rollers when press is idle. Rollers 
with high, low spots should be discarded 
or reground, instead of setting them so 
hard they cannot function properly. 
Roller makers are usually very cooper- 
ative, will spend time, money to make 
desired rollers. They should not be 
blamed for poor roller performance due 
to lack of care.‘ 
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Press Wash-Ups Saved 


Ink drying on press can be retarded by 
using few drops of clove oil. Obtain- 
able at drug stores, few drops of this 
oil should be run on press when left 
overnight or for shorter periods. This 
saves many press wash-ups, does not 
make ink greasy. Some manufacturers 
put out black ink that does not dry on 


press, but still dries perfectly on paper.’ 
(Please turn to page 75) 













































Linotype Research 





Help Speed Production 





brings improved accessories to simplify Machine Operation 


INI 


| 


Reduce Down Time 


IM 









And every improved accessory you see illus- through incorrectly adjusted ejector blades is 
trated is available now—ready to go to work _ prevented with Linotype’s Auto-Ejector Set. 










for you to help speed your production. The ejector automatically adjusts itself to the 
Greater convenience for the operator is correct measure when mold disk is rotated. 
achieved with the new Quick-Opening Knife And there are still more accessories, many 


Block for display work. Lost time is avoided of which are available for either new or pres- 
with the new 2-piece nozzle on the Thermo- ent machines—all stemming from Linotype 
Blo. The mold disk can be pulled out without — Research. This same Linotype Research helps 
removing the flexible tube. A more positive Linotype representatives plan more efficient 
gripping device for the Self-Quadder* helps composing rooms. Phone or write your repre- 

ip matrices with greater pressure than for- _ sentative now so that he can be working with 
merly obtainable. Damage tomoldsand liners you on your long-term modernization plans. 


*Available on new Linotypes before shipment. 














GREATER CONVENIENCE for the 
operator is attained with the Quick- 
Opening Knife Block. Overhanging 
composition is ejected freely with the 
touch of a single lever. By return- 
; * : : ing the operating lever to normal 
; SOON a : position, initial setting is restored. 
a ZZ | Saaeee oe 
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STEADY PRODUCTION is assured with the 
new positive gripping device on the Linotype 
Self-Quadder. When quadder jaws close, they 
stay closed with a sure, positive grip. Inset 
photo shows details of the new gripping device. 













NO LOST TIME with this new 2- 
piece Thermo-Blo nozzle. When the 
mold disk is pulled forward, the up- 
per part of nozzle slides with it. No 
disconnecting—no skinned knuckles. 
The new design saves time—provides 
greater safety and convenience. 











PREVENT DAMAGE to molds and liners with 
the new Auto-Ejector Set. After initial setting 
of mechanism, the ejector automatically adjusts 
itself when mold disk is rotated. Saves molds, 
ejector blades and worry—simplifies operation. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


LINOTYPE 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Linotype Electra Bold and Spartan Family 
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Progressive plants 


using ACRAPLATES RUBB 
are cutting costs with PRINT! 
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REDUCED STORAGE AND SHIPPING COSTS 









Eliminate the profitless investment 
and costly storage of standing forms. 
Resinous matrices can be stored indef- 
initely in 1/4 the space and weigh only 
about 1/30 as much. 









IMPROVED QUALITY 






For many applications, rubber or plas- 
tic plates are superior to mats or metal 
plates. Quality is maintained for sur- 
prisingly long runs. 










FASTER 







PRESS SPEEDS 






Higher press speeds are often possible 
and additional savings in press time 
frequently result by running more jobs 
in multiple. 











AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 








Gathering and jogging are speeded due 
to extremely light impression and elim- 
ination of embossing. There are defi- 
nite savings in ink, and make-ready 
costs are substantially reduced. 














More than 200 ACRAPLATES additional ACRAPLATES are _ be worthwhile to find out what 
are already in service in leading now going into service at the rubber or plastic plates might 
plants bringing them the many fastest rate ever. This is a trend do for you... how they could im- 
savings and advantages for which that can have an important bear- prove your plant efficiency, cus- 
this equipment ing on the future of your busi- tomer relations and competitive 
isdesigned. And ness. Don’t you think it would _ position. 

















LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
513 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


* 


@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and 
types—stereotype molding... rubber and plastic plate mak- 
ing...rubber vulcanizing...metal working...forging...metal 
extrusion...plastics molding...processing...special purpose. 






















WRITE for com- 
plete facts about 
the ACRAPLATE. 
Learn how it can 
improve your serv- 
ices and profits. No 
obligation. 
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ASK US TO TELL YOU ABOUT THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW SPACER! 
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new HYDRAULIC STAMPOMATIC “30° 
STAMPING & EMBOSSING PRESS 


VOW INSTALLED IN WAN INCREASING PRODUCTION 
LEADING PLANTS PHREE TIMES ON SHORT AS 
WELLE AS LONG RUNS RE- 
PORTS LPROVMINENT USER 






PRE-SET HYDRAULIC 
PRESSURE Max 30 
TONS 






AUTOMATIC FEED. Av \ AUTOMATIC CRISS 
ragét peed 2400 ar CROSS LEAF FEEDING 
hour dependent o , 


dwell 

























SPRING PUSHERS (Tx 
comp r ate over 


warpage 


“aa 9 ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
" / HEAD. Thermostatically 
controlled 












STANCARD HEAD 12 x 
—— 18 . Larger if required 


ADJUSTABLE DWELL 


with au 








romatic timer 


36 FRAME SPAN EN 
ABLES CENTRALIZING 
OF LARGE COVERS 










SINGLE ADJUSTMENT “is 
Centers work 
head 


WHY NOT SEE THIS MACHINE IN ACTION? 
We shall be glad to arrange a demonstration for you 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC.—N. Y. 
HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


Iyhy 
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Armour’s Flexible Glues are available in a wide range 
—Perfect Binder, Head Banding, Lining, Case-Making. Also 
available— Armour Dry Glue (hard glue) for hard binding. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT! 
Armour and Company has developed #38 Covering Glue 
specifically for attaching magazine covers. Extreme high 
test pure hide glue and pure glycerine give the product 
quick set and flexibility. It works under adverse conditions 
of extreme heat and humidity, as well as under normal 
conditions. It quickly melts down, recommended operating 
temperature range is 130° to 160° F. White in color, it does 
not detract from the color value of light papers. Comes in 
50 Ib. cartons, cast in slabs, scored in convenient cakes of 
approximately 12 ounces each. 


10 


Shakespeare would scream... 


if he knew the short and sorry life this volume led. It just 
couldn’t stand up under normal wear and tear. Too weak 
to stand frequent use, this classic is headed for the waste 
basket instead of back to the library shelf. It should have 
been bound with Armour’s Flexible glue. 

Any book is a better book when bound with Armour’s 
Flexible glue. It can stand repeated handling, remain strong 
and flexible as the day it was bound. 









ARMOUR (22222 


Armour and Company ¢ 1355 W.31stSt. * Chicago 9, Illinois 
New York «+ Philadelphia + Boston «+ High Point + Cleveland 
Detroit «+ St. Lovis 
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Be ae 


Better for bookbindings... 


KERATOL 


by 
TEXTILEATHER* 


(NOT LEATHER) 


ff your chat 


STOCKS IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE AT: 


NEW YORK CITY 


Lovis DeJonge and Co. 
345 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 


CINCINNATI 


Queen City Paper Co. 
520 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 


Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
746 E. 17th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
430 Howard St. 


TEXTILEATHER 
CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


me cus 


OT LEaTaE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF. 





b, uly F [ N C 4 . Extra Jorge loading and shipping. platform. 


. Extra large elevators that carry 6 full size 
skids in one load. 


g i ves y ou t h ese . Completely air-conditioned plant to safe- 


guard paper against unfavorable climatic 


EXTRA FACILITIES [epee 


15,000 sq. ft. of daylight space that is 


an d A D V yy N T A G E S : lighted on 4 sides and from sky-light. 


Efficient and skilled personnel trained to 
meet delivery schedules on time. 


th at S$ "| ve y 0 U § S 4 j p p j ni g . Dummies and experienced counsel available 


without charge—to help you save time and 


and schedule problems! [i 


SPECIALIZED ‘‘KNOW-HOW”’ TO PRODUCE 


@ sharp, clean, precision cutting 
@ smooth, tight tabs 
@ legible type characters 
Write for 


co + that identify FINCK quality INDEXING! 


(CL. FINCK TVDENTIVG CORP 


Specializing in Step and Thumb Indexing 
CAnal 6-8063 + 157 HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. «© WaAlker 5-8447 
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ATF Adcuts 
and 


Logotypes 


Company or personal signatures, trade marks, 
emblems, symbols, designs can be cast in type 
in hard, long-wearing, foundry type metal. These 
are ADCUTS. Combinations of letters, points or 
figures can be set up in any ATF type and cast 
on single-piece bodies. These are LOGOTYPES. 
They may be firm names and addresses, heads on 
office or factory forms, imprints, envelop corner 
cards. They prevent errors on repeated use, re- 
duce costs of composition and assure uniformity. 

ADCUTS and LOGOTYPES can be cast in any 


desired number, and additional castings made any 


Remington 


Standard Sanitary Nf. Co, 


TRADE-MARK Rec'd 


BEATTIE & CO., PRINTERS, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Suggested Suggested Dosage 


MADE INU. S.A 


appRE? JM 


RPORATION 


ior Use 


Directions fF “= 


N. J. PASS BOOK CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


time from the same matrices, at less than the cost 
of electrotypes. They print sharp and clean. The 
finest of lines are free from undercutting; count- 
ers are deep. They need no shoulder for tacking; 
can be trimmed flush with the design to exact 
point sizes that line up with type. They are the 
only practical means of dropping snugly into the 
body text company or product names in their 
characteristic styles. 

Send us a sketch and your specifications for a 
particular job and let us submit quotation and 


complete information. 


Type Merchandising Department 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


American Type Founders 
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the first fully <>) 
automatic paper 


PUNCHING MACHINE 






SIMPLE in operation. Just keep the hopper filled with sheets and 
remove the punched sheets from the stacker. No skill is required. 








VERSATILE features permit any standard or special type of punch- 
ing. Special heads of any design will be furnished. It will handle 
sheets from 4” x 4” up to 15” x 15” covering the range of most com- 

mercial work. 








FAST continuous action enables punching 300 inches to 400 inches 
of paper per hour, although small lifts are taken for good, clean 
punching. 












Patent Pending 





EFFICIENT in keeping sheets in their original order with no chance 
of shuffling. Spoilage from hand feeding is eliminated. 





RUGGED construction and simplicity of design will give long, 
trouble-free service. For many years Wire-O Corporation has been 
making and selling semi-automatic machines that are far superior in 

strength and output to any other machine on the market. 


WIRE-O CORPORATION 
a 
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School children 


pul 
SWIFT’S GLUE 


to severe tests” 


Textbooks get really punishing wear. Frisky 

youngsters read them... carry them back and forth 

... and sometimes leave them any old place. So 

the glue that binds a textbook has to take it. That’s why 
the books in this picture, published 

by the California State Printing Division, 


are bound with Swift’s Glue. 


California’s State Printing Division is only one of many publishers who 
have tried and found that there is a Swift Adhesive for almost every bookbinding 


need. A wide selectivity in raw materials—animal glues, 
resin, starch or latex—assures the precise combination of working qualities 


that make for economy and efficiency in all the diversities of bindery work. Try all or any 


one of the glues below for work in your plant. 


Swift & Company 
Adhesive Products Department 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
Please send me, at quantity price, a 100-lb. trial drum of: 
O Phamplex Flexible Glue for case making 
O Sta-Flex Flexible Glue for placing super 
O No. 1161 Paste for tipping in 
O No. 1439-S Resin Adhesive for gluing off 
This offer expires Feb. 15, 1950. 
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NEN RE PUBLSHE 


Authoritative! National‘s new 
handbook, “How To Handle Adhesives 
For Transparent Films” has been 
approved by leading transparent film 
makers. Lists films by trade names, 
grades, gauges, characteristics. 
Recommends adhesives. Suggests 
handling procedures based on more 
than 50 years’ adhesive experience 


we 
Vf? 


Address: 270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 

3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 

735 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO 11; 

and other principal cities. In CANADA: 
National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., TORONTO 
and MONTREAL. In ENGLAND: 

National Adhesives, Ltd., SLOUGH. 


SVERY FYPE OF ADHESIVE F:-O RF EVERY. tN OUST AL ee 
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PRODUCERS OF MARCO COVERS « THE MARVELLUM COMPANY « HOLYOKE,MASS. 
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GREETINGS! 
BRL W. 


wish all our friends 
im the publishing and 
book manuiacturing 


industries a happy 


a 
with prosperity and 


good times during the 


N..w , = 


American Book - Stratford Press, Ine. 
75 Varick Street - New York City 
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ll Good Cheer to Everyone... 
. from us Happy Books to You 





American has made us so healthy, we move fast through your 
plant, because Our backs, joints and sides are so fine 
we never need a rub down in the repair department, and we 
keep our new look longer thanks to American. 








Better Adhesives Thru Research for over 50 years has given 
us the “know how.” 





Manufacturers of natural and synthetic adhesives for book manufacture. 


=—A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


13th Street & 3rd Avenue . Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 © SOuth 8-9046 












*TRADE MARK 
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0 all our friends we extend 


a 


wishes for a Merry Christmas 


and a Golden New Year 


K— 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


30 Church St. 549 W. Randolph St. 


New York 89 Ship St. Chicago 
Providence 


“GOOD GOLD MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION" 
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GREETINGS 


VAN REES 
COMPANIES 


COMPOSITION - PRINTING 
BINDING 


Complete 


Book Manufacturers 
NEW YORK 

5.08. Ww. 28 Sb 2: 2:6 8 TF 2k Ee T 
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The 
Christmas 
Story 


M. SWIFT & SONS, INC. 


10 LOVE LANE 
HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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* 


One 
of the real 
joys of Yuletide 
is the 
opportunity 
to put aside the 
routine of everyday 
business 
and in real sincerity 
wish all our friends a very 


* 
Merry Christmas 


and a 
Happy New Year 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 
40-42 Renwick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Better Binding for Better Reading thru “Bestick” 





Season's Greetings 


from 


Gane Brothers & Lane Ine. 


Chicago °* St. Louis * New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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It’s been good, mighty good to know you and to do business 
with you. As the years come and go we can count our 
friends in ever increasing numbers. We like to think that 
neither luck nor chance accounts for this but that the 
answer lies in recognition of our determination to give our 
customers a truly superior product. 

Please accept our sincere wish that this Christmas will find 
you happy and prosperous and that the New Year will bring 


you and yours all that your hearts desire. 


p ap GOLD + .SILVER ¢ PRGaree? FOILS 

ROLL LEAF MANUFACTURERS, INC. 

Main Office: 665 Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. Factory: Hackensack,New Jersey 
JOurnal Square 2-1108--Dilgby 9-2457 


GOOD WILL 


Let us all work and pray for good will 
toward men so that there shall be peace 
on earth and the dreams and faith of 


centuries past shall be rewarded. 


SHRYOCK BROTHERS, INC. 


‘‘PAPYRUS MILLS 1790” | BINDERS BOARD 


PHILA. OFFICE: 404 LAFAYETTE BLDG. 
MILL — DOWNINGTOWN, PA. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. PHONE: LOmbard 3-0144 


* * * * * * * 
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to our many friends in the book pub- 
lishing field, graphic arts industry and 
advertising world, and wish them a 
joyous Christmas and a most happy 
and prosperous New Year. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER CO., Inc 


‘WHERE THE BEST BOOKS ARE BOUND" 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


69 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Since 1880, Specializing in Publication, Catalog, 
Pamphlet Binding and Mailing. 


Merry Christmas 


Happy Hew Dear 
Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co. 


304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Algonquin 50980 > 
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Seuson Greetings 


A: (the close of another 
year we realize how ox. 
important to us has been 
your friendship and loyal- 

: Saree Our thanks and appreciation to our 
ty. We ap Pp reciate the JAS many friends for their confidence 
opportunity the holiday in our organization. We are proud 

‘ of our reputation for quality work 
season brings to say NAR and plant cooperation over a period 
“thank you.” , of twenty-five years. We pledge 


ourselves to continue to merit your 


BECKER BROS. ENGRAVINGCO. confidence and good will. 
103 Lafayette St., New York ® 


TRIGGS COLOR PRINTING CORP. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Publishers and Binders since 1885. CHelsea 3-9004 


on lis our 


25th ANNIVERSARY 


& 


Specialists in book cover dies to leading 


Christmas time is a fine time to pause 
and look back over the year that has just 
passed. A time to savor the pleasant events 
of the year: the contacts with old friends 
and the making of new friends. 


And a good time to thank all you good 
folk for your patronage and to wish you a 


PMlerry Christmas 


and 


Happy New Pear 


* 
JOHN M. GETTLER oss: 


200 VARICK STREET = 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Its basic ingredient is Service — compounded 

with experience, understanding, sincerity. Ever 
in abundance, this Bond is stockpiled at both our 
Chicago and New York facilities. We pledge 

it to you as a never-failing source of satisfaction. 
Once a year at Yuletime, we like to 

cite this Friendship” formula and to also reaffirm 
in the same spirit of good fellowship, our 
warmest appreciation for your goodwill, loyalty 
and confidence. May all things good attend 

you and may this Holiday Season 

be one of your happiest! 


MANHATTAN/PASTE & GLUE C0. ING, 


425 GREENPOINT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
3961 SOUTH LOWE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factortes at 
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if it’s _ 


JO WW oil +a 


it’s bound to be good! 


Published by M. Barrows & Company, Inc. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


A CLASSIC AMONG COOKBOOKS — 
Ruth Wakefield's “Toll House tried and 
true Recipes” is now in its 26th printing. 
And it's better than ever! Mrs. Wake- 
field’s collection of 800 different recipes 
account for only a part of this book's 
popularity. In addition, Mrs. Wakefield 
offers a complete guide of inexpensive, 
every-day menus .. . easily prepared 
party dishes . . . pressure cooking time- 


tables ... even recipes for serving 100 
people at a time. Fortunately, Barrows 
& Co. has chosen sturdy Columbia Cloth, 
knowing it can take the day-in-day-out 
handling this excellent book is sure to 
get. Barrows, like so many hundreds of 
other well-known publishers, appre- 
ciates the complete selection of colors 
and textures they find in Columbia's 
stock of book cloth. 


NC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
CHICAGO © BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA 
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ON THE SEYBOLD 40’ PAPER CUTTER 


Now you cari get a small cutter with everything. 

The 40” Seybold paper cutter can be pur- 
chased with a motor-driven back gauge. 

It means big cutter production with smaller 
cutter economy. 

It means greater-than-ever output per 
working day. 

It means that the Seybold 40” is a full- 
fledged member of the famous Seybold Series 


“Sixty” line... unapproached in worth-while 
operator and operating benefits. 

Like its bigger brothers, the Seybold 40” 
also has Z-Action, of course. Z-Action is the 
exclusive Seybold method of putting the knife 
through the pile. It assures you that your 
cutter will last longer, produce better and 
cost less to maintain. Ask us to prove these 
statements. We’d be glad to demonstrate. 


\ HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


\ General Offices —Cleveland 5, Ohio 


A I 
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how much does it cost you to 
lose an order for 


celluloid tab 


JUST THE $$$ PROFIT? 


index sales corporation 


DECEMBER, 


NO, it goes much farther than that. 


If your customer should need plastic tab indexes 
and YOU don’t suggest their use, your competi- 
tor will! If your competitor goes in with a 
“package”—printing, binding, indexing, the cus- 
tomer will have good reason to do business with 
him. 


This type of handling saves time and headaches 
for the customer. If you aren’t in there on the 
same basis — with better ideas — you lose the 
works — plus the prestige that goes with a com- 
plete, customer-satisfying service. 


“Packaging” also gives you greater flexibility in 
pricing—quite a help in these days of rugged com- 
petition. 


Index Sales can handle the indexing end of the 
job no matter how large. That leaves your facili- 
ties and your mind free to concentrate on your 
own production. And, there is a welcome profit 
that goes with it, too. 


If you would like to work with a company spe- 
cializing in made-to-order plastic tab indexes ex- 
clusively, for loose-leaf manufacturers, binders 
and printers, we think we have the creative, sales- 
minded organization you can use profitably. Let’s 
get acquainted. 


542 South Wells Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


1949 
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NOW Group B Fabrics DURASIZED* for longer wear! 


impregnated SAY L U X -- - impregnated SAY L B 0 U N D 


It’s real news when Group B fabrics can offer take plenty of punishment. 
you the longer wear the Durasized* process Put these two rugged fabrics to the test on the 
affords. books you bind. You’ll find your customers will 
Yes, Impregnated Saylux (linen finish) and like these two tough characters. 
Impregnated Saylbound (vellum finish) can now Send today for sample swatches. 


*Durasized 


A special process used in the manufacture of 
Impregnated Saylux and Impregnated Saylbound 
that insures longer wear to the finished binding 
... 0il-free and starch-free, too. 


SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Main Office: 


SAYLESVILLE, R. 1. 


New York Office: 


72 LEONARD STREET 


Chicago Office: 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET 


AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS + Pacific Coast: HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO.,INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle » Boston: WHITE SON CO. + New York: BROOKS-LOESTER CO. 
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IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE LINDBLADH FEATURES 





that give you MORE 70 dhie in ruling 


EXCLUSIVE DISC AND DOG PRINCIPLE—NO CAMS 


Fast . . . accurate. Operates both the pen clamps 
and underlifts. One, two or more strikes can be 
set up on each of the three pen clamps. Under- 
lift shaft built permanently into pen clamp 
assembly . . . underlift units quickly attached, 
re-positioned or removed. 


NO PEN BEAMS — Instead a new light-weight, 
completely adjustable pen clamp assembly on 
an oscillating shaft. Pen tightening thumb 
screws out in the open . . . not necessary to raise 
clamp to tighten pens. Entire pen clamp as- 
sembly adjusts as a unit for loose leaf work. 


EXCLUSIVE SYNCHRONOUS DRIVE— Both Single 


and “L” Machines driven by a single motor. 
Moving one gear-shift lever on each unit, to 
paper size marked on scale, re-sets gate, striker, 
feeder and transfer mechanism. No loose gears 
to sort over and change when going to a new 
sheet size. 


ONE-HAND CONTINUOUSLY-VARIABLE SPEED 


CONTROL— Turning one knob adjusts speed of 
entire machine. Speed range starts below and 
extends above any actual ruling requirement. 
Speed adjustment can be made while machine 
is in operation. 

SHEETS DRIED BY INFRARED RAYS — Doyle 
Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are standard 
equipment eliminating use of troublesome lower 
cloth and strings. Sheets deliver directly into lay- 
boy at height most convenient for the operator. 


The above are only a few of the many important 
exclusive features you will find in the New Lind- 
bladh. Write for bulletin showing the complete list. 











®@ The one sure way to larger profits in pen ruling 
is to get more production per day out of each of 
your machines. 


Since there are practical limitations to speeds at 
which ruling machines can operate, the only oppor- 
tunity for increasing production is in cutting down 
the hours and minutes a ruling machine has to stand 
idle while the ruler sets his pens, his strikers and his 
underlifts, adjusts for paper size, etc., etc., to get 
his machine ready to run the next and succeeding jobs. 


Each of the important, exclusive Lindbladh features 
has been developed for the express purpose of cut- 
ting set-up time to the minimum. Thus it is no coin- 
cidence that skilled rulers who have made careful 
comparisons prefer the New Lindbladh. They find 
it easier to work on because its adjustments are 
simpler, more convenient, more positive . . , and 
with it they are able to show better production 
records day after day. 


A few of the features of the New Lindbladh are de- 
scribed in the panel at the left. They are all illustrated 
in a new photo bulletin which we shall be glad to 
send you on request. Write for your free copy—today. 


Aindladh 
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The Crawley backer, pioneer in mechanical book 
backing equipment, will shape your books to the 
right degree of round, no matter what bulk, size, 
type of paper, or method of sewing. It will match 
the judgment of the hand craftsman and deliver 
perfectly backed books hour after hour, day in 
and day out. The new Crawley, though utilizing 
the almost century-old principle, is seven ways 
better than ever before. It will step up your back- 
ing production without sacrifice of quality for 
these reasons: 


seven ways better 


1, New cluster gear for changing speeds, 
increases efficiency, strengthens machine. 


2, Clutch Control for instantaneous start- 
ing and stopping, increases safety. 


3. Frictionless ball bearings on all revolv- 
ing shafts reduce wear, cut power consump- 
tion, lower production costs. 


4, Over-all streamlined design is safer, 
more adaptable, more sanitary. 


5, Internal Steel Gears reduce floor space. 


6, Aluminum alloy parts for lighter weight 
and longer wear. ca 


1. THE NEW CRAWLEY DISCHARGE UNIT: 


a. Increases Production 
b. Added Safety 
c. Improves Quality 
d. Lessens Operator Skill Required 
(May be installed on machines, in use too!) 






THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY + 326 KETURAH ST., NEWPORT, KY. 
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An All-Star Cast Went Into This Production! 


Published by ALLYN and BACON 
Designed by HERBERT TOWNSEND 
Printed and bound by NORWOOD PRESS 


... in LACRTEX, of course! 


For beauty, dependability, and accurate reproduction 
of color and design, LACRTEX has no equal .. . has long 
been the popular favorite of leading textbook publishers 


for their finest works. 


L.E. CARPENTER & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
WHARTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York: 130 West 42nd St. » LOngacre 4-0080 
CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street * BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Road, Needham, Mass. 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: George B. Tewes & Co., 1971 South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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Specific Sewing Problems 


can be solved with 


nymo 


Now! ‘Nymo’ Is Available to 

the Bookbinding Trade! ‘Nymo’ will 
revolutionize your present conception of 

what a sewing thread will do in bookbinding! 


Belding Corticelli’s revolutionary NYlon MOnocord thread 
is the first basically new thread construction in 25,000 years! 
‘Nymo’ sews a flatter book faster without knots or drop-stitches. 
Economical, too! Because in most setups it eliminates nipping 
operations, and in every case ‘Nymo’ gives more signatures per 
tube. The reason: ‘Nymo’, the new, strong, monocord, is 
man-made, man-controlled with the same strength as a cotton 
thread twice its diameter! ‘Nymo’ seams are also impervious 
to micro-organism, mildew and mold. 
e NYMO Sews Better — 

@ NYMO Is More Economical — 

@ Send for Sewing Samples Today! 


“Yell Ovex 
a Contuny 
of XZ le hih ”” 


Industrial Thread Division 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. - *Trade Mark Reg. 
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No. 3 


BOOKSEWER 


from 


Che Euenit 


MANUFACTURING CO. « HARTFORD 6, CONN.. U.S.A. 
osM49 
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HARTFORD Dé 


In Dec., 1879, THE EVENING POST of 
Hartford, Connecticut, published an article on 
David McConnell Smyth’s new Book Sewing 
Machine. The part of the article shown is a 
photograph of the original clipping recently 
presented to us by Case, Lockwood and Brain- 
ard, Hartford printers since 1836 and one of the 
first users of the Smyth Book Sewing Machine. 


The reporter was certainly complimentary and 
unusually enthusiastic for a New Englander. 
To quote, for example, “This machine will 
revolutionize the bookmaking business. There 
have been other machines introduced which sew 
with wire, but they do not meet the require- 
ments of the trade. Mr. Smyth has invented the 
only machine ever made for sewing books with 
linen thread, and the one just brought out is so 
perfect and will add so vastly to the working 
capacity of any establishment in which it may 
be used that no concern of any magnitude can 
afford to be without it.” 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines have justified 
the promise held forth for them 70 years ago. 
Today Smyth Sewers and other Smyth Book- 
binding Machines are in use all over the world 
and generally accepted as the standard of excel- 
lence in this important industry. 











No. 12 FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOKSEWER 


E.C. FULLER CO. SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


28 Reade St. 13 Bedford Row 


London W. C. 1, England 


RD OF THE WORLD 
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embrace the full range of expression from 
novels and poetry to biography and other 
non-fiction. These books have had a pro- 
found influence on our times and are a 


. 


TD 


HOSE ‘ SsHS aM stHS 


source of delight and information to those 
| who enjoy the best of modern writing. 
° 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, the 
ner publishers, selected a HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRIC and emphasized the 
Because the new HARBRACE MOD.- _ beauty of that fabric with a pleasing and 
ERN CLASSICS offer some of our best tasteful. color harmony in design. From 
twentieth century writing at a price that popularly-priced reprints straight through 
suits even the younger pocketbooks, thou- to the most expensive editions, you will 
sands are being given as presents this find Holliston’s help and advice in- 
Christmas season. valuable in the selection of the 
Handsome, yet low-cost editions of | proper binding fabric to fit the 
many of the literary masterpieces of this various phases of your publish- 
century, the Harbrace Modern Classics ing program. 


LI D 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 
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Problems in Records 


As A SUBCONTRACTOR 
to the large phonograph recording in- 
dustry one of the leading album manu- 
facturers is now faced with serious finan- 
cial difficulty due to the large scale con- 
version to single, long playing records. 
This situation necessitated the contrac- 
tion, and rearrangement of the plant, 
requiring the expenditure of a large 
amount of cash capital. In addition, 
further capital was expended in the de- 
velopment and production of a new line. 
They have now developed a potential 
for new business which, it is estimated, 
will materialize in 1950. 

Which shows that keeping an ear to 
the ground can be quite rewarding, as 
some other firms in the industry dis- 
covered just in time! 


What We’d Like for Xmas 


() N THE THEORY THAT 
Christmas gift lists should not be the sole 
prerogative of the juvenile world, we 
jotted down the other night some of the 
things we’d like, speaking industry-wise, 
for Christmas. They are: 


a realization by the industry that some 
strong soul-searching needs to be done on 
price and cost matters; 


that “guesstimates” be not so generally 
regarded by customers as the final price; 


that costs of material and labor may 
be somewhat reduced, if only by in- 
creased productivity ; 
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stronger alliance between the numer- 
ous graphic arts associations, clubs, etc., 
so that less working at cross-purposes will 
mark industry programs; 


that greater emphasis by management 
and labor be laid upon quality work, so 
that there may be less off-set on letter- 
press plates and less rubber-stamp point- 
ing by offset presses; 


that customers and suppliers will learn 
to keep their promises or if not feasible, 
to notify each other in advance if pos- 
sible; 


that by next Christmas everyone will 
have one or more of the great variety of 


LONG HAIR LOVELY 
BUT DANGEROUS! 


There may be something to be 
said for the new fashion of 
short hair for women, speaking 
from a safety standpoint at 
least. For years, safety experts 
have urged women to cover 
their hair, band it, or do some- 
thing to prevent it's becoming 
engaged—with the machinery 
that is. 

As a case in point, a paper 
folder working for an_ Irish 
printer, recently got her hair 
caught in a revolving shaft with 
nearly fatal results. She was 
awarded a verdict of about 
$3750. 

Better check your lovelies 
now and the length of their 
tresses, else your check book 
is sheared! 


new production machines which have 
been promised or hinted at during the 
year past; 


that the industry will pay greater at- 
tention to safety and to just plain good 
housekeeping. Why should the places 
in which we spend most of our waking 
hours be so dirty and so unsafe, as many 
are? 


And finally, that each and every one of 
you will have as merry a Christmas as 
ever you hoped for! 


English Exports Drop 


E xrorts OF PRINTING 
and bookbinding machinery from the 
United Kingdom dropped slightly in 
September to £639,796 compared with 
£680,175 in August, and £664,832 in 
September, 1948. The total, £5,861,591, 
for the period of nine months to Sep- 
tember 30th, however, is over a million 
pounds higher than last year’s figure, 
according to the British & Colonial 
Printer. 

Australia proved to be England’s best 
customer for printing machinery, taking 
£957,302 worth so far this year. India 
and South Africa took respectively £639,- 
376 and £503,292. . 

Imports of printing and bookbinding 
machines in September were valued at 
£117,596, or £38,207 more than Septem- 
ber, 1948. The total for the first three 
quarters of this year is £1,151,887 com- 
pared to last year’s corresponding figure 
of £1,128,133. 
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Winners! 


CHAIRMAN 
A. E. GIEGENGACK 


(NATL. GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION) 
"There is need for well-defined objectives 
looking toward unification of activities in 
promotion of books."' After objectives have 
been defined by the board of strategy, 
there doubtless will follow a program of 
united and cooperative promotional effort 
which should be ogg to all persons 
and firms in the industry. The forthcoming 
Graphic Arts Exposition offers a good ex- 
ample of successful cooperation of all seg- 


ments." 
Alternate: FRED HOCH 
(Natl. Graphic Arts Exposition) 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
BENNETT CERF 
(RANDOM HOUSE) 


"There has never been a time when it was 
more necessary for everybody in this indus- 
try to work together for the common good, 
and if this new board can persuade authors, 
publishers, book manufacturers, etc., they 
will swim or sink together, it will be cer- 
tainly accomplishing the unprecedented." 
Alternate: CURTIS McGRAW 
(McGraw-Hill Pub. Co.) 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
E, W. PALMER 


(KINGSPORT PRESS) 
“Recognizing that the purpose and objec- 
tive of the board is to analyze current and 
impending conditions affecting the perma- 
nent productive and economic status of 
the entire industry and to develop ideas 
for a sound and practical stabilization, 
development, and expansion of the na- 
tion's sixth largest industry, this effort 
should be of intrinsic and far-reaching value 
to all engaged therein." 

Alternate: BERTRAM WOLFF 

(H. Wolff Bk. Mfg.) 


SALES COUNSELLOR 
J. E. WILEY 
(FULLER, SMITH & ROSS) 
= k industry has a big job before 
bet the ie ot unification is worthy 
and necessary, and if the crusade is suc- 
cessful, the 1 Pome of the industry should 
be bright indeed.” 
Alternate: MANUEL SIWAK 
(Grossett & Dunlap) 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
VERNE MITCHELL 


(HARRIS-SCYBOLD) 
"lt is to be hoped that this board will 
become most valuable in promoting indus- 
try cooperation which can prove very help- 
ful to the individual company. The sug- 
estion of a television program showing 
the production of a book from manuscript 
to finished book is most interesting and the 
tie-in with the Graphic Arts Exposition 
excellent timing.” 
Alternate: JACK EDDY 
(Miehle Ptg. Press & Mfg.) 


SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS 
ELLSWORTH GEIST 


(Ss. D. WARREN) 


Mr. Geist was unavailable for a statement 
as BBP went to press. 


Alternate: TOM McCUSKER 
(Holliston Mills) 


COORDINATOR 
FRANK MYRICK 


(BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION) 


Here 
Is Your 
Board of Strategy 


B iwar ELECTION RETURNS IN THE BALLOTING 
of BaBP readers resulted in the election of the six-man Indus- 
try Board of Strategy as shown at right. It is scheduled to 
meet early in January to discuss and implement plans for 
the unification and promotion of the book industry. 

Recognizing that business and personal commitments may 
make impractical attendance by members of the panel at all 
meetings, Frank Myrick, Editor of B&aBP, acting as coordinator 
for the panel has asked the runners-up in each group to serve 
as alternates, to attend when the elected member is unable to 
do so. 

The basic objectives of the board of strategy as originally 
proposed by BaBP are two-fold: 

1. Unification. From our point of view there has long existed 
a great need for unification of thought and effort on the part 
of the major factors in the industry, instead of the long range 
bickering by individuals and groups without intelligent con- 
sideration of all aspects of the situation. Hence we have urged 
that able representatives of all groups be convened in order 
to review the problems and formulate a program for unified 
action, essential to the continued progress of the industry. 
Together they may work toward their common goal, a stronger 
industry. 

2. Promotion. Opinions from many sources identified close- 
ly with the industry have sounded the same note: namely, the 
need for a industry-wide, planned promotion program. Since 
the preparation of an effectual cooperative campaign, requires 
the cooperation of all groups, creation of the overall Board of 
Strategy can only lead to the development of a constructive 
and feasible plan. 

For example: BaBP has suggested the organization of a 
televised program of the making of a book from manuscript 
to delivered copy, to originate at the 6th annual National 
Graphic Arts Association, opening in Chicago next September. 
Both are of topical interest, the one to the layman, the other 
to the individuals active in this industry. Hence, tying them 
together should prove of significant value in bringing home 
to public and practitioner in the trade alike, the importance 
of the book industry in the economy of the country. The 
medium exists, and the opportunity appears in the form of 
the assemblage of materials, methods, and supplies at the 
exposition, ready to hand. 
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These side and front views show in- 
stallation of air-operated clamp on 
three-knife cutter. Circle at left 
shows air control button, that at 
right, the hand trip lever. Barrier 
guard may be used with this system. 
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By WAY OF INTRODUC- 
tion, I should like to mention the twist 
of fate which has allowed me to see two 
sides of the safety picture. First, as an 
insurance company representative, I had 
the opportunity of visiting large and 
small establishments urging each to adopt 
as many of the modern improvements 
for safety as possible; then, as an engi- 
neer with National Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Bible and binders of a wide 
group of other books, I had to try to put 
into practice many of those very items 
about which I had so recently been 
preaching. Indeed, I have a much 
greater respect for the shop man now 
than heretofor, and the problems of 
fitting a given safety device to one’s own 
situation and needs. 

To begin with the outstanding hazard 
in point of severity, take the case of 
the power paper cutter. It is found in 
large and small press rooms and bind- 
eries and in many other industries. As 
BooxsBinpiInc & Book PRODUCTION maga- 
zine pointed out in a recent article 
(see B&BP, Jan. 1949, p. 32) no other 
single machine has a record even ap- 
proaching the guillotine cutter for severe 
injuries in our industry. What to do 
about it is the question. 

Two-handed trip devices have long 
been known as the answer to this out- 
standing hazard. The manufacturers of 
practically all machines have arranged 
some mechanical answer to fill the need, 
but most any shrewd operator can con- 
trive to cut out one lever either by simple 
blocking or removing a key so that as 
long as he thinks no one is looking he 





A paper presented before the Printing and Publishing 
Section, National Safety ‘Congress, Chicago, Oct. 28, 
1949. 


Yours—for Safety in the Shop 


by Richard Squires, Engineer, Natl. Publishing Co., Philadelphia 


Air Clamps for Cutters, Pull-out Guards for Stampers Shown 


As Practical Safety Measures in Several Leading Binderies 





can operate in what he believes to be the 
best manner for his own speed or inclina- 
tion. It takes genuine interest and plenty 
of activity on the part of management to 
change this condition of subterfuge which 
seems from the bystander’s point of view 
to be foolish on the part of the oper- 
ator. As I encountered this problem and 
had to live with it, I soon discovered 
that the operator had a mixture of good 
reasons and excuses for eliminating the 
device intended for his safety. 


Problems in lifts 


Here is an example of what may develop 
for a given operator. A “lift” of flat 
sheets, say 25 x 38” will probably do no 
shifting whatever as the cutter goes 
through its cycle of operation. How- 
ever, the operator is sure to find some 
movement in a simple “lift” of 7 x 9” 
books; so he will steady the “lift” with 
the fingers of one hand as he starts the 
machine. This need to steady the “lift” 
soon becomes a habit which may carry 
over to most any cutting job performed 
by this particular man. My. theory is 
that the operator needs additional tools 
if he is to run the cutter safely for book 
“lifts.” These tools must be a help and 
not just an apparent nuisance as a two 
hand trip device would seem to be in this 
situation. 

The Moore Bindery Co. in Baltimore 
gave me the idea for starting. They 
installed a new 3 knife cutter recently 
and have consistently used the barrier 
guard always provided by the manu- 
facturer. To keep the “lift” from shift- 
ing, the operator brought the clamp 
down with his foot lever for each cutting 
stroke. This is a laboridus procedure, 
but Ray Moore is a good manager and 
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obtains the full cooperation of his men. 
Here we have a safe set-up. In my own 
plant the men for years have not used 
the barrier guard, and this is typical of 
the industry. I reasoned that I could 
quickly get each operator’s cooperation 
if I gave him another tool so I provided 
him with an air cylinder to bring down 
the clamp with a total force of 800 or 
900 pounds—enough to give him a seri- 
ous bruise if his finger should happen 
to be between the clamp and the paper 
as the clamp descended. 


Air clamp 


Because the trip lever for the clamp is 
left-handed and the machine is tripped 
by the right hand, there seems to be no 
added danger should a finger be caught 
by the air lowered clamp. To trip the 
machine under such circumstances would 
be difficult. The air clamp allows the 
operator to hold the lift of books securely 
for the. short interval between placing 
against the guides and the application 
of machine power by the clamp. The net 
result of this arrangement is to allow 
the barrier guard to be used as originally 
intended and this has been our experi- 
ence. At first glance I thought my prob- 
lems were over on this machine, until we 
ran into a book with thin, soft paper and 
too much tail trim. The corner was 
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| Pull type air cylinder, 7" x 1/2" diameter. 
1—3-way foot valve. 


I—Plug type hand valve. 
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noticeably dented by the trimmings from 
the right hand side knife as the front 
knife made its cut and carried the side 
trimmings against the trimmed corner. 
My plan of action here is to fasten a 
nozzle on the right hand knife bar and 
connect an air hose with it; then by 
timing an air blast I hope to move the 
trimmings far enough away to stop the 
trouble. 

Before leaving the subject of three 
knife trimmers, one should mention that 
the latest model is available with an 
hydraulically operated clamp separately 
controlled by the operator. The cost is 
upwards of $1,000 whereas the air clamp 
equipment is about $90 plus installation. 
A sketch with the list of materials for 
the air clamp is attached. Another item 
which seemed to be helpful was the plexi- 
glas window we put in the barrier guard 
so the operator could see the cutting as 
the knives progressed through the paper. 


Photo-cell guard 


An intriguing answer to safety on the 
3 knife cutter has been worked out by 
the Excelsior Bindery Co., Philadelphia, 
by using the photoelectric eye in con- 
nection with relays and solenoids so that 
the moment the beam is broken the lever 
is thrown by the solenoid to the “off” po- 





sition which immediately applies the 
brake and stops the cutter. This safeguard 
is not without its problems since one must 
be sure the timing is accurate and the 
light beam must be placed to fully cover 
the operating zone. The cost of the 
photo-cell unit and relays was about 
$500 in 1945, and at the moment I know 
of no one ready to sell such units except 
on a custom made basis at about $1000 
per cutter. ‘ 

In looking over the sketch I should 
explain that the air receiver serves as a 
means of collecting water from the air 
line and intermittently drawing air from 
the same supply line. The pressure 
tubing or hose provides flexibility in con- 
necting; the 3 way hand rod is threaded 
on one end so it can quickly be screwed 
into the clamp bar, then locked on the 
cylinder rod with set screws. We found 
from experience that a 34” three way 
valve was too small; fast operation was 
possible with a 44” valve. I would esti- 
mate that the air consumption was the 
equivalent of a 34 horsepower air com- 
pressor—possibly less. No additional re- 
turn springs are needed—those for the 
regular clamp bar do the job, but the 
springs which come with a punch type 
Schrader air cylinder undoubtedly help 
the situation. 

We turn now to the much more im- 
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1—Pair push buttons. 

3—Air hose couplers. 

Necessary length neoprene hose, 3" i.d. 

I—Quick acting cylinder assembly, including 
pilot and exhaust valves. 

Approximate cost $175. 
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portant field of single knife cutters—I 
say more important because there are 
so many more of them than 3 knife cut- 
ters. We can take advantage of the fact 
that single knife cutters are found in 
many other paper converting industries 
besides our own; so we can gain from 
their experience in guarding. For in- 
stance I recall the effective two handed 
device on an old belt driven cutter with 
tight and loose pulley used by the P. 
Lorillard & Co. to cut up tax stamp 
labels for smoking tobacco. I’m sure the 
use of this two-handed trip control was 
the result of good management since it 
seems likely one could figure an easy 
way to cut out one lever. Also, it defi- 
nitely added to the operator’s job since 
he had to use a “T” block to keep the 
stack of stamps upright as the knife 
completed its downward stroke. 


Double-button control 


In the Chase Bag Co. Philadelphia plant, 
an air-operated double button control is 
used in cutting paper bag material. I 
am currently installing a similar set-up, 
but would like to digress for a moment, 
to mention the micro switch two-hand 
trip control receiving acclaim in the 
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power punch press field. The micro- 
switch unit is mounted in a locked box 
for relays and solenoids; the push but- 
tons cannot be tampered with and obtain 
results. If the buttons are not pressed 
simultaneously nothing happens, and 
where the clutch requires constant pres- 
sure, the machine is shut off if the but- 
tons are too quickly released. 

My reason for using air in place of 
this electrical two-hand trip is based on 
the fact that I needed the air anyhow 
for the independent clamp pressure 
gained through the foot valve shown on 
the second sketch. The air to the two- 
hand valves is cut to a trickle as a means 
of obtaining no action if only one is 
tripped at a time; when both are tripped 
together, the pilot valve opens and allows 
a full flow of air to the cylinder through 
the automatic exhaust valve. The cylin- 
der throws the clutch lever and is im- 
mediately exhausted; this is a necessity 
for my particular machine since the 
clutch lever is thrown out by the machine 
as it completes the stroke. Should the 
operator hold the double button valves 
closed through the entire machine stroke 
no harm would result because the cylin- 


LAYOUT AND MATERIALS FOR 3-KNIFE AIR CLAMP INSTALLATION 


1—4" std. channel. 

2—2" std. angles. 

I—Push type, spring returned air cylinder, 
8" x 31" dia. 

I—Cylinder base bracket. 

I—Three-way hand valve. 











I—Plug type hand valve. 

I—Receiver, 500 cu. in., 1/4" drain cock. 
1—Strainer. 

2—Air hose couplings. 

2—6' lengths 34" i.d. neoprene hose. 
Approximate Cost $90. 


der is no longer under air pressure from . 
the air line. 


Need for separate clamp 


It is fair to ask why good management 
plus the mechanical two-hand trip pro- 
vided by the manufacturer of most cut- 
ters would not suffice for safety. My 
answer is that for book work a separate 
power operated clamp is needed as a new 
tool for the operator. In providing the 
independent clamp I must then arrange 
for a foolproof two-hand trip device. 
Since I’m allowing him to use a foot con- 
trol to bring down the clamp I’ve pro- 
vided him with a “booby-trap” unless 
two-hand tripping is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Suppose he has blocked out the 
mechanical control; then caught one 
finger of his left hand under the air 
clamp. His right hand from force oi 
habit might trip the machine with ampu- 
tation of his left finger as a result. 
Before we complete the discussion of 
guillotine cutters it is timely to consider 
for all the older cutters in use in the 
country the “non-repeat”: device which 
can be added to most all machines not 
already so equipped. E. P. Lawson Com- 
pany of New York City has been useful 
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Pull-out guard as used on many metal working punch presses is here 
adapted te cover stamping press. Guard attached to operator's 
wrist and hand does not interfere with feeding in (1), is ready 


to me in securing the necessary acces- 
sories so as to safeguard some old ma- 
chines not originally provided with the 
“non-repeat.” Without this device there 
is no way to prevent the knife bar from 
coasting down in case of a brake failure 
or coming down by power if the brake 
was weak and the clutch stuck. A posi- 
tive means of throwing out the clutch and 
stopping the cutter bar is important and 
is built into all the more recent machines. 
Severe lacerations are likely in changing 
knives so give the operator every help 
possible here. The new Seybold cutter 
has two tapped holes in the clamp; these 
holes are located at just the proper 
height to be exposed below the knife 
when it is at the top of the stroke. Two 
cone-shaped studs are screwed into place 
until the cone surface is tight against 
the bevel of the knife; then the bolts 
holding the knife are removed, and the 
knife is lowered by slowly pushing on 
the foot treadle controlling the clamp. 
Before the knife reaches the point where 
it could fall forward, two handles can be 
screwed into the bolt holes; thus allowing 
the operator to safely lift the knife out 
and put it in the wooden knife guard 
which should always be on hand in a 
rack next to the machine. The sharp 
blade -is then put in using the above 
steps in reverse. (A somewhat similar 
method is utilized by the Lawson ma- 
chine.—Ed.] One task I have is to 
arrange this improved method for all 
the older machines where the clamp bar 
is not drilled and tapped. 

I suppose I should not have to mention 
the importance of minimum of 40 foot 
candles of light on the cutter table; the 
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hand in press (3). 


need for adequate lubrication of the 
machine; and the importance of good 
housekeeping through a clean machine 
and clear work area. Prompt removal 
of trimmings either by suction or chute 
or truck aids in good housekeeping. Cer- 
tainly housekeeping and lighting are sub- 
jects which apply to every machine 
hazard. 


Stamping press accidents 


Moving on to the matter of stamping 
press safety, it is probably true that for 
severity this machine stands second in 
the list at least for hand-feed stampers. 
The problem is largely one for the bind- 
ery although to some extent found in 
the composing room on plate presses. 
Let’s first recall that the heavy duty 
stampers such as 4-post presses and their 
older counterparts the arch presses have 
rising beds with a vertical travel in the 
neighborhood of 3 in. On some opera- 
tions there is not much hazard as in 
stamping the lettering on the backbone of 
a large cover. The operator’s fingers are 
not close to the danger zone. This same 
operation on a small book cover becomes 
more of a concern. The danger is quite 
serious on those jobs where the fillet 
around the edge is stamped. On grain- 
ing a cover there is greater danger since 
sticking to the graining plate may occur 
in addition to the fact the operator’s 
fingers are already quite close to the 
danger zone. 

Many of the operations coming under 
stamping such as blanking, inking, leaf 
stamping, and some embossing can be 
done on those presses equipped with 


for action in (2) when bed is open, prevents operator from leaving 
A satisfactory answer to the safety problem 
practiced in several houses successfully. 


automatic feeds. Where impressions are 
relatively light, the high speed job press 
with automatic feed eliminates much of 
the danger. The heavy duty stampers 
can be arranged for automatic feed on 
stiff covers but not on flexible covers at 
present so this work must be put into the 
heavy duty stampers fed by hand. How 
to eliminate the occasional finger ampu- 
tations is the question. In canvassing 
the Middle West, South, East and New 
England, I found only three concerns 
which had a satisfactory answer. The 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn., World 
Publ. Co., Cleveland, O., and the Maracle 
Printing Company near Toronto, Ontario, 
have adapted the so-called “pull-out” 
guard to their needs. This type of guard 
is often seen in the punch press field. 
Men in both organizations agree that this 
type of protection is not 100% perfect; 
the operators don’t like it at first; it must 
be given maintenance attention at inter- 
vals; and the cost per press is $120 plus 
installation. However, its proper use 
eliminates the danger of an operator 
trying to reach in to salvage an imper- 
fectly centered cover, or being forgetful 
when feeding so that fingers are in the 
danger zone at the wrong moment. 

It is common practice to run stampers 
without a stop'for each cover so this 
element of added danger must be kept in 
mind. A barrier type of guard has been 
suggested, but has only limited applica- 
tion since covers vary too much in size. 
Many covers extend beyond the bed so 
would interfere with the barrier. An elec- 
tric eye has possibilities, but the fact 
most stampers have slow acting clutches 
or tight and loose pulleys makes the 
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application difficult at the start. We've 
decided to try the “pull-out” or Possons 
guard and have had one in operation for 
a few weeks with satisfactory results. 
Personnel problems are involved but can 
be surmounted when everyone realizes 
that stopping amputations is the reward 
of the program. The protection has at 
least one outstanading advantage in that 
there is no interference with production 
either due to speed or type of cover 
handled. The guard is disconnected in 
a matter of seconds for those jobs where 


no danger is involved, and put back in - 


operation just as quickly. 


Other guards 


Two other useful guards are to be men- 
tioned in closing. The rising bar used 
successfully on job presses and die-cut 
presses. It is not 100% satisfactory, 
but has a good record. Someone recently 
pointed out that on some job presses 
one could reach in at the side where no 
protection is normally provided; at this 
moment I cannot provide a satisfactory 
answer to this hazard. Nip guards are 
useful on rolls and cylinders in both the 
press room and bindery. The National 
Safety Council has some helpful material 
along these lines so no further details 


will be given in this paper at this time 
for press safety. It is a big subject, and 
one not to be passed upon in a few 
minutes. 

In furthering the cause of safety, I am 
impressed by the cooperation given to ‘me 
by everyone I’ve approached with a 
hazard needing attention. Almost with- 
out exception I have been cordially 
received when I have asked a plant 
manager or engineer for details on how 
he worked out a certain guarding job. 
I am grateful to have this opportunity 
to pass on the details which have proved 
effective in our operation. 


Rolling Tables Gather No Moss! 


een EFFICIENCY 
due to the use of rolling tables in printing 
and binding plants, already successful at 
Arizona Printers (see B&BP, September 
"49, pg. 45), has now been adopted in 
Cleveland, O., through the pioneering 
efforts of the Snyder Prtg. Co. where 
rolling equipment has demonstrated its 
efficiency even without complete overhaul 
of plant facilities. At Arizona, built from 
the ground up from plans by printing 
engineer Robert R. Greer, every working 
surface and rolling table stands 30” high 
—which is the ultimate in smooth work 
flow operation. 

In Cleveland, M. W. Snyder, an engi- 
neer of much practical experience at 
B. F. Goodrich, accomplished as much 
with little investment in his father’s 50 
year old printing plant with the installa- 
tion of a work system consisting of 
several portable carriages. These are de- 
signed for lightness, strength, compact- 
ness, capable of carrying large loads and 
easily accéssible to all parts of stock, 
press, bindery, and shipping departments. 
The carriage is mounted on compara- 
tively large diameter rubber ball-bearing 
swiveled wheels. In performance these 
carriages roll easily even over rough 
floors and can be turned around in an 
area no greater than the floor space oc- 
cupied. 

With sufficient quantity of portable 
carriages, procedure is to unload paper 
from one carriage into feeder end of a 
machine while simultaneous loading onto 
another carriage takes place at the other 
end of the machine. Plant layout provides 
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Multi-shelved carriages pay off in 

use of vertical space instead of 

horizontal in Cleveland combination 
plant. 


space for incoming and outgoing car- 
riages at all productive equipment. 


Reduces bindery costs . 


This system is especially helpful in 
the bindery where much time and extra 
handling cost is eliminated by dispensing 
with unloading and loading from tables 
which would be the case whenever there 


is an interruption on work in process. 
These cases are frequent and the stock 
in process must be stored in some out- 
of-the-way place. 

Capital investment in the system is 
low, maintenance costs practically non- 
existent. Snyder built his carriages in the 
maintenance section of the plant. 

Within two years after Snyder stepped 
into full management of the company in 
November 1946, much was accomplished 
in reorganization. With increased produc- 
tion at lesser cost as his goal three stages 
of improvements were planned: 1) Dis- 
posing of old and obsolete equipment, 
rearrangement of other and new equip- 
ment, 2) adequate over all fluorescent 
lighting, 3) installation of a cost system 
wherein an electrical time clock records 
the exact time spent on various operations 
of every job, and finally “a paper on 
wheels” is his third year’s accomplish- 
ment. What’s yours? 


Capital Typo Contract Settled 


After long negotiation a mutually ac- 
ceptable agreement has been reached 
by the Graphic Arts Association of 
Washington, Union Employers Division, 
and Columbia Typographic Union No. 
101. Under the new contract which 
continues in effect until February 10, 
1951 only the wage formula has been 
altered. Journeymen on the day shift 
will receive 2.40 an hour, night shift 
2,5333, and third shift 2.6666. The 3714 
hours consisting of five shifts remains 
the standard week. Signatories were 
James J. O’Connor for the Union and 
Walter F. McArdle for the Employers. 
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How to Make 
_ A Better Estimate 


Guild Hears Ammon, Cost Expert, Review Basic Features 
Of Good Estimating As Careful Records 


eccanen: ESTIMAT- 
ing is a blend of experience, accurate 
and detailed records, and a flair for 
detail, so A. J. Ammon, vice-president 
and controller of the American Book- 
Stratford Press, N.Y.C., explained to 
some 35 members of the Bookbinders 
Guild of N.Y. at its November 9 meet- 
ing at the George Washington Hotel. 

After paying tribute to the long his- 
tory of the Guild, he asserted that esti- 
mating should always be done in the 
closest cooperation with the plant. A 
good estimator will prepare schedules 
of approximate production rates and 
check them periodically with the plant 
to bring them up to date. Such con- 
sultation, he points out, will eliminate 
those situations in which actual produc- 
tion time is a far cry from estimated 
time, because of out-of-date schedules. 
These should be prepared in the form of 
easy-to-apply scales. 

Continuing, the speaker advocated that 
foremen should be granted the oppor- 
tunity to check the cost sheets against 
the estimates to ascertain existing or 
potential production leaks. Costs should 
not be state secrets, he asserted, if you 


want to secure the cooperation of the 
labor force. 


Check bills against estimates 


All estimates and bills should be care- 
fully compared, especially those with odd 
and unusual features, to be certain that 
such charges have been properly billed. 

Turning for a while to administrative 
problems, Ammon cited the necessity 
for close follow-up between departments 
and sub-sections. He likened depart- 
ment heads to bells in a vacuum under 
glass. If rung, they cannot be heard. 

To ensure successful administration, 
the vacuum must be removed by com- 
munication between all departments. 
Citing the ten commandments of organ- 
ization issued by the American Manage- 
ment Association, |. varned that the 
employer must assume responsibility for 
the acts of his employees, and that there- 
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fore they must have full knowledge of 
management's policy and program in 
order to act efficiently. 

Returning to estimating, he concluded 
with the observation that estimating 
schedules should be thoroughly revised 
annually, based on analysis of hundreds 
of cost sheets. 


Estimate vs. production 


Many of the age-old problems of the 
production man and the estimator were 
raised again in the question period which 
followed, chiefly those dealing with the 
importunings of salesmen for their 
favorite accounts, reduction of cost esti- 
mates by management, and computing 
costs of unusual or rare types of work. 

Emil Jeis’ (American-Stratford) con- 
tended that cost sheets were not always 
a true reflection of actual cost as esti- 
mates were based on average books run 
at average rates. Ammon replied that 
all unusual jobs must be computed on 
an individual basis, going beyond the 
established production rates to secure 
accurate figures. 

How to compute a job on which the 
estimate was made some months before, 
based on available skilled help, not now 
available because of insufficient work for 
the machines, was Joseph Murphy’s 
(Knickerbocker) query. Ammon made 
answer that besides endeavoring to find 
other work suited to the operator in order 
to retain his services, management must 
be prepared to assume the loss, mean- 
while seeking more work for that 
machine. 


Break-ins costly 


Breaking into established production in 
order to handle repeat orders in busy 
times, thereby upsetting the cost picture 
was the dilemma of Daniel Leddy (Amer- 
ican-Stratford). Split’ operation costs 
in the pressroom are usually absorbed 
and increased bindery costs averaged 
out, the speaker replied. 

Harry Cowan (Trade Bindery) agreed 
that copies of job orders should also 
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go to the department heads so that they 
might analyze estimated production time 
and that available. 

Another of the group chimed in with 
the bitter comment that after all the 
estimates had been prepared, checked 
and double-checked, then the specifica- 
tions were changed by the customer! 
However, he agreed that classified pro- 
duction records are a must for basic 
estimating. 

Still another perennial chestnut was 
brought up by Murphy, that of the 
5000 pressrun and the 500 binding orders 
at ten separate times, with the cus- 
tomer enraged because the binder could 
not deliver a full 5M books, despite 
ten individual setups on the machines all 
down the line. 


Who's working for who? 


Mention of the salesmen evoked discus- 
sion about the latter’s first interest, 
whether customer or house. In general, 
it was agreed, he had a tough row to 
hoe between the two, and that there 
should be a full measure of cooperation 
between sales and production. 

The problem of whether any real sav- 
ing could be effected in the bindery by 
gaining several related units was sin- 
cerely doubted by Ammon, as discussion 
went off on such tangents as the re- 
sponsibility of management for sched- 
uling one job ahead of another and 
control of salesmen. 

In conclusion, it was observed that 
some estimators, in order to protect 
themselves against those circumstances 
which sometimes conspire to throw the 
entire cost structure out of line, make 
special allowances of a flat percentage 
to cover such eventualities. This was 
strongly objected to by Emanuel Burr 
(American-Stratford), on the grounds 
that each estimate must be based on 
actualities, and if the production rec- 
ords were accurately kept. they should 
be relied upon. 
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Guild Offers 
Members’ Services 
As Testing Or Research 
Laboratory Sources 


President Murray Miller (Sloves 
Mech. Bdg. Co.) of the Bookbinders 
Guild of N. Y. C. has announced 
that the services of Guild members 
and their plants are at the disposi- 
tion of those suppliers wishing to ¢ 

out new materials or machines whic 

they wish to introduce in the indus- 
try. Any manufacturer interested in 
this service should write Miller full 
details at 601 W. 26 St., N. Y. C., 
and arrangements for such testing or 
experimentation will be made. The 
service is in line with the Guild's 
long-established policy of mutual aid 
and interest in labor, supply, and 
equipment problems. 
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Drills & Punches: A Survey 


Far from being outmoded, punching machines are being used more than ever to 


punch sheets for mechanical bindings and business machine ledger sheets 


OPERATION and PRODUCTION 


Ras IN PAPER MAY 
be made by drilling or punching. In 
either case, it is oft--times the end use to 
which the sheets will be put as well as 
the shape of the hole, that determines 
the method used. For while holes in 
sheets for loose leaf books, calendars, 
directories and like, can usually be more 
economically drilled, sheets that are to be 
used in mechanical bindings are always 
punched. Sheets that are to be used in 
ledger posting machines are generally 
punched because the shape and com- 
bination of holes makes it more eco- 
nomical as well as practical. Holes in 
business machine forms are used both to 
bind the sheet, and guide it through 
the positioning machine. Here, it should 
be remembered that loose-leaf sheets 
usually require comparatively few holes, 
but that mechanical bindings demand 
multiple holes of small centers and small 
diameters. In work of this kind, a 
punching machine will give better pro- 
duction than a drilling machine as the 
entire row of holes can be punched in 
one operation. 

In addition to round and round slitted 
or slotted holes which can be efficiently 
done on a drilling machine, there are 
also closed square and oblong holes, as 
well as holes with openings of varied 
design which can be obtained only with 
a punching machine. 

There are six manufacturers of punch- 
ing machines, most of whom make more 
than one model. These are the Challenge 
Machinery Co., Nygren-Dahly Co., F. P. 
Rosback Co., Southworth Machinery Co., 
Spiral Binding Co., and the Wire-O 
Corp. The various models made by these 
firms include hand, foot, and motor oper- 
ated machines. Wire-O Corp. is the 
only firm to have placed a punching 
machine with a fully automatic feed on 
the market. All the others are hand fed. 

All punching machines utilize similar 
operating principles. A ram, driven 
downwards by an eccentric, forces the 
punch through the sheets and ‘into a die. 

The simplest punching arrangement is 
a single punching machine incorporating 
a device for fastening the head to the 
machine. The head usually carries the 
punch, stripper and die. Punches and 
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dies may be grouped together in a single 
head of two or more. They may also 
be made up into gang punching heads 
which are attached to the ram. Gang 
heads incorporate a large number of 
closely spaced punches and dies. The 
stripper may be a plate or a heavy hol- 
low tube which strips any paper residue 
from the punch as the stroke is completed. 

Punches are generally secured from 
the punching machine manufacturers, and 
can be made to job specifications. 

The majority of machines have pro- 
vision for attaching perforating heads, 
doing tab cutting, indexing and round 
cornering. 


Maintenance 


Punching machines are similar to any 
other mechanism in that they must be 
operated and maintained in such a way 
that quality work can be reproduced eff- 
ciently, and to obtain the greatest amount 
of wear from machines and equipment. 

It goes without saying that lubrication 
is a “must.” The nature of punching im- 
poses heavy strains on the machines, and 
all moving parts must receive their share 
of oil if early replacement is to be 
avoided. The surest way to make certain 
that this is done is to make one person 
responsible for the task, and have it 
performed at a set time, preferably in the 
morning, each day. 

Investment in punching dies or units 
will vary with individual firms. Some 
firms specializing in this work may have 
many thousands of dollars tied up in 
this equipment, others comparatively lit- 
tle. In any case, the cost of dies being 
what it is, they are best locked in a safe 
or closet when not in use, where they 
will be dry, kept away from dirt, and 


‘out of the way of accidental damage. 


The frequency with which dies should 
be sharpened will depend on the amount 
of use they receive. Sharpening consists 
of stoning a few thousandths of an inch 
off the head of the punch to restore a 
sharp angle between the bottom and wall 
of the die. The top of the die should be 
stoned if not too badly worn. 

Punching machines are equiped with 
side guides. Most individual punching 
heads have back gauges built in what is 


By A. B. Sederquist 


called the throat of the head. Heads with 
throats of varying depths may be obtained 
when the punching is to be done some 
distance from the edge of the sheet. When 
sectional or gang heads are used, a back 
gauge is attached to the back of the ma- 
chine. Machines have side guides which 
may bet set at other than a 90 degree 
angle to the punched side of the sheet, 
should the sheets be cut on a bias. 


Operation 


The paper to be punched is placed at 
one side of the machine, A few sheets at 
a time are put in the machine by the 
operator, using both hands, and punched. 
Operators learn with experience the num- 
ber of sheets of each kind of stock that 
can be punched at one time with good re- 
sults. If the lift is too heavy, the holes at 
the top and bottom of the sheet will be 
good, but those in the center of the lift 
will be rough, since the paper is torn 
rather than punched. 

Although theoretically, it is possible to 
punch a lift of paper equal to thickness 
to the diameter of the holes most firms 
have found it more economical in the long 
run to punch small lifts in preference to 
the maximum amount. While this slows 
production somewhat, it prevents exces- 
sive wear on dies and avoids frequent 
sharpening. 

Lubrication of the punches and dies 
often improves the quality of the work, 
as well as saving wear and tear all 
around. Such lubrication generally takes 
the form of running an occassional para- 
fine coated sheet through the machine or 
of applying Ivory soap to the punches. 
In the case of fibre stock where a slight 
discoloration is of no importance, coating 
the dies with light oil gives good results. 


Production 


While production will vary from shop 
to shop and actual figures can be only 
approximations, the following may be 
considered average. Bond paper can be 
punched at the rate of 10-15,000 sheets 
per hour, ledger sheets at 10-12,000 per 
hour, index cards at 4-5000 per hour, 
and acetate sheets around 3,000 per hour. 
The usual practice is to punch about 
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Bindery, Chicago. 
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Some of the more widely used holes that are produced on punching machines. 
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3/16” of stock at one time. Acetate 
sheets must be punched in much smaller 
lifts not exceeding .030” in thickness. 
Small jobs printed two or more up may 
be speeded up by punching them two 
or three up and then cutting them apart. 

Production will also often vary ac- 
cording to the size of the job. This oc- 
curs when a short run does not warrant 
the purchase of a complete set of spe- 
cially made dies. In this case the job 
may have to be punched several times. 
On the other hand, if the run is long 
enough, the purchase of a complete set 
is warranted so that the job can be run 
through the machine only once. On 
forms for machine bookkeeping where 
accuracy is all important, it is essential 
to have a punching die that will punch 
all the holes at one operation. Running 
the work through the machine twice can 
too easily result in a misalignment of 
holes that will not fit the accounting or 
tabulating machine. Not only must the 
holes be evenly spaced, but they must 
also have the same diameters. 

A discussion of production would not 
be complete without mention of the fore- 
man, operator and set-up man. No mat- 
ter how good equipment may be it will 
not turn out work at capacity unless 
these men are skilled, have satisfactory 
working conditions and an assurance of 
continued employment. In these days, it 
is impossible to hire skilled operators at 
a moment’s notice. If there is not suffi- 
cient work in a plant to keep punching 
machine operators employed full time, 
they must be either let go, or tempor- 
arily given other employment until a 
need arises. Probably the best way is 


to break in one of the regular employees 
on this work. 


Types of punching 


There is an almost unlimited number 
of types of holes possible running from 
the simple round hole to rather compli- 
cated open hole specialties. For this 
reason, a firm doing punching should 
never start an order until an exact sam- 
ple of the work to be done has been re- 
ceived from the customer. Firms doing 
punching usually supply their prospect- 
ive customers with a chart or booklet 
showing the various type of punching 
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A typical deep throat punching head 
for use in punching far back on 
sheet. Note depth is adjustable. 
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for which they are equipped. While 


some of the more common types are ~ 


identified by name, most are designated 
by a number assigned to that particular 
die by the punching firm. 

Some of the more common and simpler 
punching jobs are for Visible Record 
sheets and indexes. This type of work 
can be most economically done with a 
gang head containing the necessary dies. 
For Visible Record sheets, holes 7/32” 
or 14” in diameter spaced 34” from cen- 
ter to center would be used. Other com- 
mon punching jobs with round holes in- 
clude Elliot Fisher Zip, Underwood Zip, 
Special Zip, and Peg Board work. Each 
of these use varying numbers of holes 
of different diameters and spacing. 

Sheets punched for mechanical bind- 
ings fall in this general category. Spiral 
bindings of plastic or wire take either 
closely spaced oval, round or square 
holes of varying dimensions and spac- 
ings. There are at least 21 different 
styles of these bindings. A few of the 
mechanical binding manufacturers in 
their licensing agreements insist that the 
licensee purchase punching machines 
and dies from them. Bindings covered 
by such agreements include Cercla, Cer- 
lox, Cerflex, Limited, Nu-Plast and 
Plastic. Punching for the others may 
be done on any machine equipped with 
the proper dies. 

The accompanying chart, reproduced 
here through the courtesy of the Barrett 
Bindery Co. of Chicago, shows some of 
the more commonly used types of 
punched holes. 


Punching specialties 


Not all punching operations are cut 
and dried. A firm engaging in punch- 
ing sometimes has opportunities to use 
considerable ingenuity in working out 
arrangements that will be to the ad- 
vantage of the user of the punched 
sheets. Thus at the Walter Sparks 
plant, 65 Duane St., N.Y.C., 32-page 
saddle stitched signatures published by 
the American Bible Society have been 
specially punched for easier handling in 
three ring binders. Whereas these sig- 
natures would ordinarily have three 
punched round holes, they have been 
punched with three horizontally placed 
slots about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and with rounded ends. The 
signature is placed on the binding rings 
in the usual manner. However, due to 
the length of the slots, it may be opened 
flat with the rings closed, an impossibil- 
ity with round holes. It may also be 
removed from the binder with the rings 
open and the signature opened flat, with- 
out tearing the pages as would occur if 
the usual round holes were used. 

The Walter Sparks Company has also 
converted a small punch press into an 
automatic punching machine for contin- 
uous runs. This particular application 
makes one-half inch disks which are used 


A typical punching unit (single) and 
in block of eight heads ready for 
insertion in the machine. 


in the manufacture of penicillin. A 
special paper is fed from a roll through 
two feed rollers to a gang punch with 
five dies. The chips are caught in a con- 
tainer, while the remaining part of the 
web is baled for return to the paper 
plant where it is reprocessed. 

To step up production where a job 
may have to be handled twice, the firm 
has developed its own side and step 
guides. These consist of attaching a 
ruler to the back of the working table. 
In front of the ruler are two brass strips 
between which runs a strip of wood. 
Two small brass strips are fastened to 
this strip of wood at right angles to the 
line of punching. A micrometer adjust- 
ment makes it possible to move the 
wood strip to the right or left, thus cen- 
tering the holes. When a lift of paper 
has to be punched twice, it is first placed 
against one of the small brass strips, 
punched, then lined up against the sec- 
ond strip, and punched again. 

Production can also be speeded up, 
the Sparks firm has found, by guiding the 
punching depth from the foot rather than 
the head of the sheets. Instead of using 
the customary back guides, a heavy 
brass strip is clamped across the near 
side of the working table. The proper 
distance from the punching dies is de- 
termined by means of an inlaid rule on 
the working table. The lift is placed 
in position against the side guide and 
the foot guide and then punched. 


Punching prospects 

Because punching machines perform 
operations which cannot be done prac- 
tically or economically on other machines, 
they fill a very definite and expanding 
need. The continually expanding use 
of. business machine forms resulting from 
the sale of Remington, Burroughs, and 
International Business Machines indi- 
cate that the market for punched sheets 
will grow considerably in the future. In 
addition to the business machines now 
in use, new machines are constantly be- 
ing designed to fill new accounting 
requirements. 
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Binder Is Liable for Damages 


To Customer’s Work in Progress 


“f a 

IRE “LL GIT YOU EFN 
you doan watch out,” might be termed 
the substance of the lesson learned by 
the Binders Group, N. Y. Employing 
Printers Assn., at their regular meeting, 
November 16, at the Advertising Club. 
The members discovered, that despite 
most assumptions to the contrary that 
they were liable for damage to customers’ 
work occurring while on the binder’s 
premises. 

The speaker, Charles Bance, went into 
the various forms of insurance protection 
advisable for the binder to have, includ- 
ing liability, payroll, sprinkler leaking, 
shutdown recompense, and of course, fire 
insurance. 

It was in the latter instance that the 
binders learned that all the escape ciauses 
in the world disclaiming responsibility, 
unless included in a contract or in the 
body of a letter accepting the job, would 
not protect him against damage claims 
in the event of loss while the job was on 
the binder’s property. 

It was urged that the binder carry 
enough general protection to cover the 
average amount of work in his shop at 
any one time, but to take out “floater” 
or temporary policies on any large volume 
job. However, he should first ascertain 
from the customer if the job had been 
insured or notify him that he was insur- 
ing it. On the other hand it is sometimes 
effective to file a statement of non-liabil- 
ity, in making an estimate or in accepting 
the job. A registered letter to that effect 
may do the trick, he agreed. 


Problems of partial delivery from work 
in progress and the establishment of a 
monthly report on value of work in prog- 
ress, so that insurance coverage might 
fluctuate in compensation were discussed. 


The meeting reviewed the group’s forth- 
coming promotion program to printers, 
heard a report on the 1950 minimum 
wage adjustment. 


Suggestions for procedure in estimat- 
ing were passed on by Joseph Smith, 
NYEPA Methods & Equipment head, who 
warned them that production standards 
must be based upon actual performance 
and that the largest binderies do not 
necessarily get the best production be- 
cause of complexities and interruptions. 

Rates quoted in currently circulated 
estimating guides are not suited to the 
trade binder’s operation, he continued, 
since they are based on operation by 
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printer-binders in which bindery equip- 
ment is not as efficiently operated, or at 
best, only intermittently. Production 
rates on all machines should be upped 
from 10 to 40%. 


In conclusion, he asserted that binders 
must refuse unjogged sheets from print- 
ers or else charge for jogging them. 








All manner of wonderful ma- 
chines are being invented these 
days. They will do everything 
from stuffing envelopes to elec- 
tronically calculating the correct 
size of dots to be placed on color 


separation plates. Occasionally 
however, a man will take a rela- 
tively simple machine such as a 
folder that has been plodding 
along for years minding its own 
business, and produce visual ef- 
fects that are little short of phe- 
nomenal and completely side 
splitting. 

As told to us by a reliable 
pamphlet binding authority, a 
certain binder, let’s call him Sam, 
had a folding job to get out. 
Sam, a somewhat nervous person, 
carefully fanned out his sheets 
on. the upper deck of the ma- 
chine, cranked them into posi- 
tion, adjusted his stop plates, 
then checked his guides and roll- 
er tension. With everything in 
readiness, he started the machine 
slowly since its motor had a 
speed adjusting lever that could 
also throw it into reverse. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


The discussion over the financial respon- 
sibility of the binder for his customers’ 
work served to spotlight the fact that 
many businesses in general are unfamil- 
iar with the fact that a mere printed dis- 
claimer of responsibility is not sufficient 
protection. In general there must be a 
tacit agreement as to that responsibility 
which is most generally covered by the 
floater type of policy offering temporary 
protection beside the general liability 
coverage offered. 


Payroll robbery insurance, while offer- 
ing protection against the sort of thing 
which had just happened to one N. Y. 
binder, also has loopholes as to super- 
vision of the payroll by qualified em- 
ployees, or its temporary neglect while 
in the office. 
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As the first sheets zipped 
through the machine, Sam made 
a last check to be sure his folds 
conformed to the imposition. 
Then he took a look at the clock. 
He had one hour to go before 
the job was to be delivered. 
Reaching over, he pushed the 
motor control lever and the folder 
picked up speed. The sheets 
went racing down the table, to 
be snapped out of sight by the 
feed rollers. Sam looked again 
at the clock, and then at the pile 
that still had to be folded. 

“Never make it at this speed,” 
he thought. “She’s got to do 
90 miles an hour down grade or 
bust.” Just as he grasped the 
control lever again, some one 
slammed a door behind him, and 
he gave it a fierce jerk. The 
folder suddenly shuddered to a 
stop, and then started up again. 
Sam could hardly believe his 
eyes. The sheets on the table 
rollers seemed to be moved back- 
wards. The next thing he knew, 
half folded sheets came spewing 
out of the feeding rollers, zipped 
back up the table until they 
piled up against the feeding 
mechanism and spilled over him. 

We still don’t know whether 
our “reliable authority” had his 
tongue in his cheek when he told 
us this incident. Anyway, it’s a 
good story. 

While BaBP hasn’t thrown any 
motors into reverse lately, we did 
manage to erroneously detour the 
pictures of four individuals on 
last month’s Touring page. You'll 
find them correctly identified in 
this issue on page 60. Of course 
it was the old trap of switching 
captions. Cure: double, double 
check! 
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Revere INSERT AP- 
pears simple enough to the bindery de- 
ginner or the layman,‘ but as often in 
such cases, there is more to it than meets 
the eye. For instance, are endsheets 
tipped in before or after trimming; how 
must oversize inserts be folded to prevent 
an increase in the bulk of a book; and 
where is it most practical to place 
inserts in a book? These are but a few 
of the questions that can plague the 
binder when planning a job. 

Before discussing tipping-in machines, 
here are a few principles which it is well 
to remember concerning this operation. 

Endsheets, of course, must be tipped 
on to the first and last signatures prior 
to gathering. Endsheets are usually 
tipped on to books that are to be sewed, 
but very rarely on books that are to be 
saddle stitched. _ 

When charts, tables or maps which are 
larger than the page size of the book 
are to be tipped-in, they must be folded 
with the fold away from the signature 
fold. Otherwise the bulk of the book 
will be increased at the spine out of pro- 
portion to the front of the book. If many 
folded sheets are to be tipped-in, it is 
sometimes necessary to sew in stubs equal 
in thickness to the tipped-in sheets. The 
inserts can then be tipped on to the 
stubs. Tip-ins can be most economically 
placed at either the outside of a signa- 
ture, or at the signature fold. When it 
is necessary to tip-in an insert within 
the signature, production will be slowed 
some fifteen per cent because of the addi- 
tional time necessary to open the signa- 
ture to the proper page. When the sig- 
natures have been folded with closed 
ends, it is necessary to slit open the head 
and tail in order to get at the desired 
pages. A light paper will slit consid- 
erably faster than a heavy stock. Here 
again, the tipping is always done before 
the book is gathered. To avoid wrinkled 
inserts or end sheets, the grain of the 
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Post-Graduate Courses 
in Binding 


Each Tuesday evening, bindery em- 
ployees from box boy to foremen, of 
many of N. Y. C.'s leading trade bind- 
eries, gather in a classroom at the 
N. Y. School of Printing for lectures 
on pamphlet binding, by such ex- 
perts as William E. Ginsburg (Prac- 
tical Bkbdg.) and E. Makler (F. M. 
Charlton). The class is sponsored by 
the Binders Group of the N. Y. Em- 
ploying Printers Association, and 
through the courtesy of the latter, 
B&BP is enabled to present in capsule 
form in these pages, the meat of each 
meeting, in the hopes that other as- 
sociations may take a leaf from the 


N. Y. binders’ book. 
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Tips on Tipping 


Careful Computation of Production Time On Tipping is Essential 


Lest Unexpected Traps in Time Lags Will Tip Your Profits Over 


insert paper should run in the same 
direction as the grain of the page. The 
grain of both pages and inserts must be 
parallel to the length of the book if 
warped sheets are to be avoided. 


The break-in period 

Tipping-in production on a job that is 
strange to employees is generally only 
50 to 60% of the production that will be 
realized after the girls become used to 
handling the job. This “breaking-in” 
period sometimes lasts as long as two 
days. Hand tipping can be done in one 
of two ways. Each girl can fan out her 
tips, paste up enough fo last for ten 
minutes, then insert them. Another way 
of doing it is to have two girls tip-in, 
one girl to do the pasting, while a boy 
feeds signatures and tip-ins. 

Inserts of coated stock, when tipped 
onto a soft cover stock sometimes are 
troublesome in that the paste will not 
hold. When a problem of this kind 
arises, it is better to use a very stiff 
paste. Coated stocks are resistant to 
many pastes, with the result that a soft 
cover stock absorbs most of the moisture. 
Use of a stiff paste prevents too much 
moisture from soaking into the cover, and 
speeds up the drying process. 


Tipping machines 


The two most commonly used tipping ma- 
chines are used only for tipping on the 
outside of signatures. These are the 
Marresford and Simplex tipping and the 
Brackett stripping machines, the latter 
being widely used in pamphlet bindery 
work and the former largely in edition 
work. The Brackett machine has a feed- 
ing chain, onto which a girl places signa- 
tures and fly leaves. It is capable of 
producing between fourteen and fifteen 
thousand tips per hour. Small tips must 
guide with the head of the signature, as 
otherwise the sheet may jar loose when 
it hits the side of the delivery box. 
Guarding, reinforcing, and the laying 


of cloth or muslin around the first or 
last signature may also be done with the. 
Brackett stripper, which can be run with 
either gummed or dry cloth, or paste or’ 
glue. Such reinforced signatures aid’ 
in holding the books in their cases, since, 
the sewing passes through the reinforcing: 
cloth. McCain sewed books are usually: 
reinforced with a strip of canvas. This 
type of sewing, incidentally, is equal in 
strength to side wire stitching, and is used 
largely for textbooks, where strength is 
more important than the flat opening 
feature. 


Gathering and collating 


After the signatures have been tipped, 
they must be gathered. Several methods 
of doing this by hand are in use, some 
more efficient than others. One method is 
to lay the signatures out on a straight 
table. A girl starts at one end, picking 
up the signatures with the highest page 
numbers first, and placing the others on 
top. When she has picked up the last 
signature, she walks back and starts, 
over again. She can save this extra walk- 
ing by starting with the lowest signatures, 
picking up the highest signatures last, 
and then working from the highest to the 
lowest signatures on the return trip, 
which will give her two books. 
Considerable walking can also be saved 
by the use of a U shaped table. Finally, 
there are so called collating tables which 
are revolved by an electric motor. Sig- 
natures are placed in stalls to be picked 
up and collated as the table moves. 
Should a girl miss a signature however, 
it is necessary to chase it with resultant 
interruption to the gathering being done 
by the other girls. Such tables are 
geared to the slowest operator, and they 
are generally used only by the lowest 
employees. 
In addition to hand gathering methods, 
there are automatic gathering machines. 
These will be described in a future 
article. ; 









Productivity, 


As IN EVERY OTHER 
year, a wealth of valuable material on 
management techniques was presented 
to members attending the 63rd Annual 
Convention of the Printing Industry of 
America, held in Los Angeles, Calif., 
during the week of November 14. The 
500 delegates that attended were brought 
up to date on the latest ideas on “How 
To Increase Productivity,” “How To 
Improve Management Techniques,” “Sell- 
ing,” the “Installation and Operation 
of Offset in a Combination Plant,” and 
“How To Use PIA Ratio Studies.” There 
were a total of fourteen clinics. 

Also of importance to the Association’s 
future was the election of officers, held 
November 15, when Allerton H. Jeffries, 
(president, Jeffries Banknote Co., Los 
Angeles) was-chosen to succeed Carl E. 
Dunnagan, (president, Inland Press, Chi- 
cago) as president. Robert H. Caffee 
(president, William G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburgh) was elected vice president 
of the association. 

Reuel D. Harmon, (Webb Publ. Co. 
of St. Paul) was elected president of the 
Union Employers Section of PIA to suc- 
ceed Thomas P. Henry Jr., (president, 
Thomas P. Henry Co., Detroit). James 
J. Rudisill (president, Rudisill & Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.) was reelected president 
of the Master Printer Section of PIA. 


Clinics held 


A large number of clinics were held 
beginning Wednesday morning, Novem- 
ber 16 and running through Thursday 
afternoon, during which many of the 
industry’s most pressing problems were 
given a thorough discussion. Four clinics 
were held concurrently on Wednesday 
morning on the subject of “How To In- 
crease Productivity.” That afternoon, 
four more clinics were given over to the 
problem of “How To Improve Manage- 
ment Techniques.” “Selling” was the 
topic for discussion on Thursday morn- 
ing, at four more clinics, and the series 
was concluded with two clinics Thursday 
afternoon, one of which discussed the 
“Installation and Operation of Offset in 
a Combination Plant” and the other, 
“tiow To Use PIA Ratio Studies.” 
“Techniques For Increasing Produc- 
tion” was the title of the clinic address 
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Better Planning—Better Production: PIA Theme 


Nation's Commercial Printers’ Convention Features Clinics on 
Selling, Plant Management, and Ratio Studies 


by Prof. Robert H. Roy, Johns Hopkins 
University, and chairman of the clinic 
on “Controlling and Scheduling Produc- 
tion.” Roy pointed out that while print- 
ing costs and wages have increased, pro- 
duction in many plants has not yet kept 
pace with the rise of these two factors. 
The speaker told how various firms have 
licked production delays on imposition 
and presswork, and composition. One 
firm decided to try to eliminate all the 
usual corrective steps in makeready. An 
intensive study was made of what height- 
to-paper ought to be used for each kind 
of material sent to press and established 
the actual dimensions to be maintained 
in daily production. Thus, an open line 
cut with fine lines was found to run 
well without spot-up at 0.913 inch; hair- 
line rules not adjacent to type high mate- 
rial would print well at 0.916 inch; dis- 
play type at 0.920 inch; and heavy 
solids, at 0.924 inch. 

Obtaining and controlling the dimen- 
sions specified as a result of this study 
led into many problems, one of which 
was the swelling and shrinking of the 
wood bases for mounted cuts. To con- 
trol this, the entire plant was finally 
covered by an air conditioning system. 
One of the most profitable investments 
made by the firm was the design and 
adoption of special chases which do not 
yield more than 0.01 inch under quoin 
pressure. Furthermore, all chase dimen- 
sions were established in picas and all 
regular paper stocks were purchased in 
inch dimensions convertible to even picas. 
This last step resulted in even pica 
margins and furniture throughout nearly 
all forms, and has greatly facilitated 
lock-up and planning. Shortly after the 
installation of these chases, three men 
were doing the work that formerly had 
required seven. 

With all these improvements, the next 
hurdle was to get pressmen to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that they had their 
packing specified, that they received 
forms that required no moves on press, 
that they could find their side guide 
setting on a chart, and that cuts no 
longer required underlay or very much 
spot-up. It was only after the results of 
a production study were shown to the 
pressmen that production started to rise 
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and finally leveled off at 75% more out- 
put on the same machines and with the 
same men. 


Improved proofreading 


In another case, considerable savings in 
composition time were made by revising 
the system of proofreading. Here it was 
found that about 81 working hours had 
elapsed between the time composition 
was started on a galley, and proofs were 
mailed. Emphasis was placed on cor- 
recting work as perfectly as possible, in 
the proof room, as well as getting the 
compositors to make accurate corrections 
the first time. This, plus the reduction 
of one cycle of proofing and revision re- 
duced the period before proof could be 
mailed from about 80 hours to 47 hours. 

Not only were customers better satis- 
fied with the faster production, but work- 
ing capital required to operate the com- 
posing room was cut sharply because 
the interval between selling and billing 
was reduced, and the floor space tied up 





They head PIA now: front, R. H. 

Caffee (W. G. Johnston Co.) vice- 

president, Allerton H. Jeffries (Jeff- 

ries Banknote Co.), president; rear, 

W. H. Egan (Egan Co.) secretary, 

and Don O'Donnell (Harper Engr. & 
Ptg.) treasurer. 
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in stored galleys.was greatly reduced. 


Labor-management philosophy 


John G. Gerken, chairman of the clinic 
on “The: Use of Manpower in Produc- 
tion,” discussed “Labor - Management 
Philosophy For The Printing Industry.” 
Gerken, formerly president of the Rum- 
ford Press, noted several of the pre- 
requisites that are necessary if satis- 
factory labor-management relations are to 
result. One of these is that workers be 
provided with clean and sanitary places 
in which to work. This includes lavatory 
facilities, washrooms and locker rooms 
as well as equipment and machinery. 
Employees take pride, Gerken noted, in 
working for a company that thinks 
enough of them to provide clean sur- 
roundings. 

Plant management, he said, must be 
of the type that can command and gain 
the respect of the entire plant. A good 
leader maintains discipline, is strict, but 
also fair. 

Project number one in every plant 
should be the organization of foremen in 
an advisory group to meet once a month 
with management when they can be told 
what the situation is. Such meetings 
should be away from the plant, where 
everyone can relax. At these meetings, 
the foremen should be advised what vari- 
ous departments have done regarding 
production, machine speeds, spoilage, 
cost of production, plant expenditures, 
operating statements, profits of the busi- 
ness, and other factors. Thus the fore- 
men can better understand whether the 
firm is successful. Top management 
should attend all these meetings. 
Foremen should have an opportunity to 
inform management of their problems, 
and of ways in which they can help to 
improve efficiency in their departments. 

One of the “musts” of such a pro- 
gram is that the foreman be informed 
of future prospects and sales programs 
so that when he is questioned by the 
employees, he will know the correct 
answers. This is responsible, Gerken 
said, for good labor relationships twelve 
months of the year. 

Other necessary steps for satisfactory 
relationships Gerken cited were a labor 
and management committee to keep labor 
informed of company policy, to solve pro- 
duction problems and thereby reduce 
costs. This committee, to consist of key 
men, should meet monthly, and will do 
wonders towards securing cooperation. 

Another way of presenting facts to im- 
prove relationships is to present pro- 
duction figures for machines each day 
and also monthly. By using a budget for 
each particular job, foremen and em- 
ployees have a basis of efficiency needed 
to make a profit. When the job is 
completed, Gerken said that posting re- 
sults on a bulletin board will do more 


good than “all the complaining you can 
think of!” 
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Employees should be kept informed 
of business costs. They should also re- 
ceive a copy of the firm’s annual report, 
should be made conscious of how their 
fringe benefits affect profits, and how 
tax increases affect their salaries. Ger- 
ken reminded his listeners that when 
they negotiate labor contracts, they “are 
in the process of collective bargaining 
and .. . desire to retain the goodwill of 
those acting as spokesmen for the unions 
and the workers, and that antagonism .. . 
on the part of management can leave your 
relationship in a chaotic state that it takes 
months to alleviate . . . You can ‘barn- 
storm’ a meeting and get the price you 
want but the efficiency of your plant 
will suffer and in the end will cost 
more per thousand or piece than it would 
if you had not won as you may think 
you did...” 

“... 1 am sure that if you do not 
open negotiations with the idea of how 
little you can get by with but instead 
present a sound, fair offer, one that you 
can substantiate with facts, your labor 
relations and general welfare of all 
concerned will result in improved pro- 
duction and a feeling of satisfaction be- 
tween labor and management.” 

Top management should be present at 
these negotiations, the speaker advocated, 
and listen to all discussions. It is inad- 
visable to have an attorney preside at 
such meetings because a lawyer has a 
tendency to make the discussions legal 
and confuse the issues. 

In closing, Gerken noted that repre- 
sentatives from International Unions have 
often proven very helpful in ironing out 
production problems; that additional 
ways of stimulating good labor-manage- 
ment relations are to encourage athletic 
teams and other activities, and to show 
an interest in your employee’s living 
conditions. 


Plant layout 


Ten suggestions, or a decalogue on plant 
layout, were offered by A. E. Giegen- 
gack, former Public Printer, and chair- 
man of the clinic on “How To Increase 
Productivity Through Improved Plant 
Layout.” 

To begin with, a plant owner should 
first picture his objective clearly before 
hiring a contractor to move machinery or 
other equipment, whether for a new or a 
remodeled layout. All possible pro- 
cedures concerning printing plant lay- 
outs should be studied, and advice should 
be sought from the local trade organiza- 
tion. In this connection, it is a good idea 
to visit other plants, and talk over tech- 
nical details with printers and craftsmen 
who are willing to share their knowledge. 

To make sure that all items to be con- 
sidered in your plant layout are before 
you, make a check list of all the items 
to be considered. There are as many as 
80 items that may influence printing 
plant layouts. 


Vice-president Caffee talks over 


budget problems. 


Drawings that show a proposed equip- 
ment arrangement should include dimen- 
sional factors, as well as floor-load, aisles, 
posts, and pipes. Proportional accuracy 
must be stressed in making any layout, 
and should be shown on any templets. 

Key employees have ideas worth con- 
sidering. They should be given an op- 
portunity to express them. 

If sufficient time cannot be devoted to 
the job by the head of the business, 
either a competent staff member should 
be given this task, or a trained specialist 
in the printing industry should be hired. 

In considering a new layout, new equip- 
ment should be installed whenever pos- 
sible. “Modernization of equipment and 
layout,” Giegengack stressed, “plus effi- 


Arthur Wetzel conducts the discus- 
sion on current printing sales tech- 
niques. 











cient selling of the -plant’s output makes 
for good management, and will result 
in successful operation ef a printing 
establishment.” _ 

Finally, consult your favorite equip- 
ment manufacturers and supplymen and 
learn what each can offer in the way of 
engineering help and advice. 


"Pricing" facts of life 


“The Facts of Life About ‘Pricing’ ” were 
discussed by Edward McSweeney, of 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., New York, one of 
the speakers on the subject of “How to 
Improve Management Techniques.” 

“We all would be less vulnerable to 
‘price cutters,” McSweeney said, “if we 
had a stronger sense of what actually 
goes into a sale, over and above the 
cost of printing. Regardless of the type 
of. printing you are selling, there ‘are 
always plus values that should be sold. 
Service is one of those plus values— 
know-how is another.” 

McSweeney cited the case of one 
printer who pointed out to a complain- 
ing customer the fast service he was 
receiving. The printer then offered to do 
the job for less money if his plant could 
take longer to turn it out. Should a 
customer still plead for a lower price, 
this printer then shows him how a lower 
price can be made possible by changing 
the specifications—by making one color 
do the work of two, by eliminating close 
registers and run-arounds, or in some 
other way. This will result in a lower 
billing, but the profit rate is undisturbed, 
or in some cases, even goes higher. 

Such methods involve “know-how,” the 
speaker said, and know-how commands 
money in any business with the guts and 
self-confidence to price it at its true 
value. Very few printers talk about 
their know-how, with the result that many 
buyers think that their work can be done 
by any printer. 

“Pricing” should not be considered 
as “costing” or “estimating.” Pricing is 
the resultant of all printing operations, 
and in many ways it gets right to the 
heart of good printing management. 
While many large firms are trying to 
develop “pricing” policies based on eco- 
nomic and other trends, the problem 
usually resolves itself into one of meet- 
ing competition and cutting the cloth to 
fit the suit. 


What effect will it have 


When it comes to actually “pricing” a 
job, there are many questions that should 
be asked and answered. Among these 
affecting the internal organization of the 
firm are: Is the plant’s equipment suited 
to the job, and can the part the firm 
is not equipped to handle be subcon- 
tracted? Can the job be engineered at a 
profit? How much service will the job 
need, and is the firm able to provide it? 
Will this job level off a production valley 
and help to stabilize employment of our 
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key people? Will this work hurt present 
costs by upsetting the flow of work? Will 
it overload the work force? Will it help 
the apprentice training program? 

Will the job help from the standpoint 
of prestige, and should part of the cost 
be charged to advertising and promo- 
tion? Is there a possibility that the job 
might push the plant into a type of 
work that would require new equipment, 
and is the firm prepared for that eventu- 
ality? 

Questions having to do with the ex- 
ternal operation of the business would 
include: What competition is there for 
this job? Is this a spot or repetitive job? 
Could it eventually turn into a profitable 
contractual relationship? Can the job 
be looked on as a “loss leader” to help 
develop an account that may become 
profitable? If the firm takes the job, 
will the printer that has had it attempt to 
retaliate and possibly start a vicious com- 
petitive cycle? Finally, will this job 
help the firm to reach its ultimate ob 
jective? 

At the same time, the penalties of 
over-pricing are a loss of present busi- 
ness, reducing the possibility of attract- 
ing new business, inviting competition 
and discouraging the sales department. 
On the other hand, under-pricing results 
in loss of money, and discourages the 
production department. 


Two pricing policies 


McSweeney then mentioned some of the 
pricing policies he has seen in action. 
One printer based his policy on a decision 
to concentrate on those types of printing 
best suited to his facilities, running the 
equipment around the clock and replac- 
ing it when better equipment became 
available. Another announced that he 
would take any job suited to his facilities 
at ten per cent less than the buyer is 
now paying. If, after a year, he could 
not find a way to make ten per cent on 
that job, he would throw it out. While 
this printer has been called a “price cut- 
ter,” his standing in the industry, the 
speaker indicated, would make it doubt- 
ful if the term had been correctly used 
in his case. 

Still another printer with an enviable 
earning record “estimates” any job on 
standard costs and takes care of variables 
in an added item called General-Admin- 
istrative-Selling, more affectionately re- 
ferred to as “giving them the GAS.” A 
fourth successful printer operates on a 
highly departmentalized basis, and has 
his salesman estimate jobs in the buyer’s 
office from what he calls his “Bible of 
prieing.” The salesman must not quote 
a lower figure than that in the Bible 
which allows an adequate profit. Should 
the salesman feel that a higher price is 
warranted by the service and quality 
requirements, and is successful in getting 
a higher figure, he shares in the added 
profit. When, however, a large repetitive 
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printing problem comes up, the head of 
the business loses no time in evaluating 
the job in line with the firm’s overall 
pricing policy. 

In concluding his talk, McSweeney 
drew a distinction between two kinds of 
printers. The management view of one 
type looks at the available business as if 
there were only one pie for all to share, 
and acts as though all he wants is a 
larger piece even if the other fellow has 
to do with less. The other kind of busi- 
ness man believes that there is more and 
more printing to go around, that it is his 
job to see that the market and oppor- 
tunity keeps on growing and growing. 
He takes the attitude that if he promotes 
printing as a positive value to the econ- 
omy and the community, there will be 
more printing for everyone, and he will 
get a bigger share. 

“It’s the difference between a rat race 
and an inspiring, satisfying business 
career,” McSweeney concluded. “Why 
shouldn’t a rat racer resent the size of 
his payroll? He looks on every wage 
dollar as something filched from his own 
pocket. Why should he spend money 
in advertising and publicity and com- 
munity relations? To him, it’s all down 
the drain.” 


Dunnagan reports 


In his annual report, PIA’s outgoing 
president, Carl E. Dunnagan reviewed 
some of the Association’s objectives, and 
noted that there now is, and will be for 
several years, an impressive drive for 
increased sales emphasis. Said Dunna- 
gan: “There is evidence that much of 
the failure to buy printing, or anything 
else, arises from the failure to sell it. 
The tendency of the printer to wait for 
business, or to solicit it only on the basis 
of those requirements which the cus- 
tomer himself originates, is inadequate 
as a sales effort by the printing industry 

. » We must ourselves learn how to com- 
municate to our customers the advantages 
of printed salesmanship. We can do 
this through a creative effort with respect 
to specific items of printing, or as a 
general effort to maintain the emphasis 
on the value of printing in sales.” 


Labor perspectives 


Reporting as outgoing president of PIA’s 
Union Employers Section, Thomas P. 
Henry, Jr., (Thos. P. Henry Co.) said 
that the printing industry should be 
entering a period of consolidation in its 
labor relations. The concentration on 
selling, he believes; which will be a fea- 
ture of a more stabilized economy, should 
be helpful to the industry in meeting 
future pressure. fi 

Both management and labor, Henry 
indicated, must make every effort to 
maintain the present relatively favorable 
situation. If the present balance should 
be disturbed by increased: costs, we may 
not be able to retain our present situation. 
















Piacente WEEK AND 
Printing Education Week will both be 
observed this year in many of the coun- 
try’s graphic art centers from January 
15 to 21. The general objectives of 
these weeks are to commemorate Benja- 
min Franklin’s 244th birthday anni- 
versary on January 17, 1950, to remind 
the nation’s school children of Franklin’s 
democratic principles and wisdom, and 
to call attention to the importance of 
printing. Printing Education Week is 
sponsored by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association. The printing 
industry, through the leadership of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen will carry out a full 
scale observance of what it designates 
as “Printing Week.” 


Boston 


8 

Emphasis during New England’s Print- 
ing and Publishing Week, January 16- 
22 will be, for the first time in history, 
directed toward the purchasing of print- 
ing. The major theme: “You can buy 
it better in New England,” will be pre- 
sented to buyers and users of printing 
in an effort to show them the wide vari- 
ety of printing which New England 
printers and publishers are producing. 
The end uses to which it is being put 
will also be shown. 

Highlight of the “Week” will be the 
largest exhibit of New England’s print- 
ing ever held, together with the first 
major machinery and equipment display 
since the war. The exhibit will be held 
in the First Corps Cadet Armory, Boston. 
Other exhibits will be in railroad stations 
and in department store windows. 

The main social event of the celebra- 
tion will be the banquet Thursday eve- 
ning, January 19, at Boston’s Hotel Cop- 
ley Plaza when the featured speaker will 
be Allerton H. Jeffries, (Jeffries Bank- 
note Co.), newly elected president of 
Printing Industry of America. Keynote 
speaker will be John Gould, editor and 
publisher of the Lisbon Enterprise, Lis- 
bon Falls, Me., and author of “Farmer 
Takes A Wife.” 
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Many Cities To Observe Printing Week 


Extensive nationwide programs will commemorate Franklin's 


birthday, stress educational themes, importance of printing 


On January 17, the weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Advertising Club of Bos- 
ton at the Hotel Statler will tie in with 
the celebration. The club will show the 
“100 Best of Industry” in advertising. A 
meeting of the New Hampshire News- 
paper Publishers will be held Friday, 
January 20, at noon. In addition, there 
will be a Governor’s Proclamation, and 
tours through printing and supply plants 
by students in the trade schools. 

Overall supervision of Printing and 
Publishing Week in New England is in 
the hands of the Policy Committee, con- 
sisting of two members from each of the 
five sponsoring organizations. Elmer M. 
Jenkins, (Boston News Bureau) is gen- 
eral chairman of arrangements. The 
committee consists of the following: 
Bookbuilders: Austin J. Bailey (Holliston 
Mills), and Robert F. Thompson (D. C. 
Heath & Co.); Graphic Arts Institute 
of New England: William J. McFarlin, 
Jr., Arthur T. Howard (A. T. Howard 
Co.); Boston Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen: Tom Tierney (New England 
Printer), and Addis W. Dempsey (Dono- 
van & Sullivan Engraving Co.) ; Boston 
Litho Club; R. Curtis Reed (Inter- 
national Printing Ink), and John F. Ray- 
mond (Storrs & Bement Co.) ; and Society 
of Printers: Frank Lightbrown (Cecil H. 
Wrightson Co.). 


Chicago 


In Chicago, festivities will be started 
with the placing of a memorial wreath 
at the statue of Benjamin Franklin in 
Lincoln Park, Sunday morning, January 
15, by members of the Old Time Printers 
Association. The climax to the ob- 
servance will be the annual dinner dance 
at the Stevens Hotel, Saturday evening, 
January 21. 

Other events will include speeches to 
the civic groups of Chicago by promi- 
nent graphic arts persons, a complete 
program for all of the city’s ‘public 
school assemblies, and special radio pro- 
grams. All Chicago printers have been 
invited to enter a contest which provides 
for their printing a “Printing Week in 


Chicago” promotion piece and mailing it 
to one thousand customers and prospects 
prior to January 13th. Cash awards will 
be given to the five printing firms creat- 
ing the finest material. Heading up the 
planning for the event is Roy J. Kirby, 
president of Chicago Craftsmen, and 
Edward H. Christensen, president of the 
Old Time Printers Association. Dave 
Eisenberg, Graphic Arts Monthly editor, 
is executive chairman of the managing 
committee. 


New York 

One of the most intensive Printing Week 
celebrations will be held in New York 
City where thirty-four consumer, graphic 
arts and advertising associations are for 
the first time collaborating in a large 
number of educational activities. So far 
twenty-four events have been announced 
by the task committee, and a dozen more 
sessions are being formulated. Nine of 
the programs, identified as Clinics #1 
to #9, focus special attention on solu- 
tions to some of the everyday problems 
of creators, buyers and producers of 
printing. The subject matter of the clin- 
ics will be almost entirely “what’s new” 
information with emphasis on visual pre- 
sentations. 

Clinic headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Biltmore. Simultaneous programs will 
be held Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons, January 16, 17 and 18 
and again on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. Each of the programs is open 
to the general public. 

Following is the schedule of events: 

Monday 
1:30 p.m. The New York School of 
Printing. Reception, Guid- 
ance, Counsellors, under di- 
rection of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

4:00 p.m. Clinic #1. Vanderbilt Suite, 

Hotel Biltmore. “Everyday 
Problems of Color Printing.” 
A Panel discussion. Clinic 
#2. “Effective Printing Buy- 
ing.” Panel, discussion. 

7:30 p.m. Printing Week Dinner, aus- 
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pices of Printing Week Com- 
mittee. Main Ballroom, Hotel 
Biltmore. Announcement of 
the winners in the 10th Exhi- 
bition of Printing, sponsored 
by New York Employing 
Printers Assn., Inc. 


Tuesday 
12:00 noon. City Hall. Anniversary 
Ceremonies, celebrating the 
- 244th Birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin. 
Luncheon, Sakele’s Restau- 
rant, Brooklyn. Direct Mail 
Day. Sponsored by the Brook- 
lyn Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Luncheon, Savoy-Plaza. Di- 
rect Mail Day. Sponsored 
by Lions Club of New York. 
Clinic #3. “Printing Proc- 
esses.” Panel discussion. 
Clinic #4. “The Job Deter- 
mines the Paper.” A demon- 
stration. Both clinics at the 
Vanderbilt Suite, Hotel Bilt- 
more. 
Clinic #5. Vanderbilt Suite, 
Hotel Biltmore. “New De- 
velopments in the Graphic 
Arts.” Panel discussion. 
Exhibit. Ben Franklin Hall, 
Advertising Club of N. Y. 
Exhibit, DMAA, Best-of-In- 
dustry Award Winners. Spon- 
sor: Association of Adver- 
tising Men. 
W ednesday 
New York School of Printing. 
Playlet, Junior Chapters, In- 
ternational Benjamin Frank- 
lin Society. 

12:00 noon. Luncheon and exhibit, Ad- 
vertising Club of N.Y. 
Direct Mail Day. 

4:00 p.m. Clinic #6. “Preparation of 
Art and Copy.” Panel dis- 


Carriage Trade Covers 


In recent years bookbinding profits in 
book shops and department stores have 
been a nebulous concept. The so-called 
luxury trade has produced many ad- 
mirers but few takers, but in spite of it 
all the Bruhn-Elwert Co. has had a 
steady seller in this market for some 
time. It’s two “super-deluxe” bindings 
of the G. & C. Merriam Co.’s “Webster 
Collegiate Dictionary” have experienced 
a marked success, while equally expen- 
sive opera book and Shakespeare volumes 
have now failed. 

The round-cornered, gilded volumes 
are bound in morocco or top grain cow- 
hide. The former has a hubbed back 
with stamping to identify the book. The 
cover bears a simple rectangular design 
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cussion. Clinic #7. “Com- 
pany Publications.” Panel 
discussion, Both at Vander- 
bilt Suite, Hotel Biltmore. 
Clinic #8. “Type and Art 
in Layout.” Clinic #9. Ben 
Franklin Study Club Open 
Meeting “The Making of the 
Production Year Book.” 
Both clinics to be at the Van- 
derbilt Suite, Hotel Biltmore. 
Thursday 
The New York School of 
Printing. “Apprenticeship 
Wayzgoose.” 
Friday 
New York School of Printing. 
Assembly Program. “Benja- 
min Franklin, Printer.” 
Saturday 
Hotel Commodore. Annual 
Luncheon. International 
Benjamin Franklin Society. 


An interesting series of dinner and 
luncheon meetings have been arranged 
for the celebration of Printing Week in 
Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Print- 
ing Industries, sponsors of this observ- 
ance. Ralph DeKalb is chairman of the 
arrangements committee. In addition to 
these events, all public and private school 
assemblies in the city will feature motion 
pictures and lectures on the graphic 
arts. An honorary committee of asso- 
ciation leaders will be formed, and Mayor 
Bernhard Samuel has been requested to 
accept the chairmanship. 

Three important graphic arts groups 
will open the observance on Monday 
night, when the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia, the Litho Club and the 
Franklin Institute will hold a joint din- 
ner meeting at the Franklin Club. The 
featured speaker for the occasion will 
be Victor Keppler (Victor Keppler Stu- 


stamped in 14 carat gold. In contrast 
the top grain cowhide edition has a blank 
spine, but features ornate 14 carat gold 
stamping all around. Both volumes have 
celanese taffeta doublures. The turn- 
ins are decorated with a double-rolled 
line in gold. These editions are avail- 
able in several popular colors. 

Bruhn-Elwert also cases a luxury line 
of guestbooks, photo albums, etc., in line 
with other top-grade leather goods gift 
items. The company is located at 45 
West 27 Street, New York, N. Y. 

oe eo 

Murray Miter, formerly of Pub- 
lishers Bookbindery, NYC., and president 
of the Bookbinders Guild of N.Y., has 
become associated with the Sloves Me- 
chanical Bdg. Co., of that city. 


dios, N.Y.C.) who will give an illustrated 
lecture on colored photography, with a 
demonstration of color separation. 

On Tuesday, special services will be 
held at the grave of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, patron saint of the printing indus- 
try. That evening, the Poor Richard 
Club will hold a banquet at the Bellvue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

Members of the Philadelphia Printing 
Industries will hold open house on 
Wednesday. Both equipment and print- 
ing displays will be featured at the mem- 
ber plants. 

The Philadelphia Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen will take the spotlight 
Thursday evening with a dinner at the 
Poor Richard Club. An educational talk 
will highlight this event. 

Printing Week will reach its climax 
Friday noon with a luncheon meeting held 
by the Philadelphia Printing Industries. 
A nationally known speaker will address 
this gathering for which many reserva- 
tions have been received. 


San Francisco 


Chief attraction at the San Francisco 
celebration will be an exhibit by Bay 
Area printers of all types of reproduction 
processes. The exhibit will be held in 
the auditorium of the Emporium, San 
Francisco’s leading department store, be- 
ginning Monday, January 16th, and last- 
ing through Saturday, January 21. 

Letterpress, gravure, offset, engraving 
and process or raised printing will be 
shown. The displays will range in size 
from business cards to 24-sheet posters 
for outdoor sign boards. Newspapers, 
magazines, labels, business stationery, 
books, forms, advertising campaigns and 
other types of printing will be shown. 
General chairman of San Francisco’s 
Printing Week is Harold Iverson, and 
exhibit chairman is Worth Seymour, both 
of San Francisco’s Craftsmen’s Club. 


Binders Aid in Tax Kill 


T ue RECENT INTENSIVE 
campaign spearheaded by the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois, Inc. to kill 
a proposed state tax of two per cent on 
all printing sales was materially aided 
by a contribution of $200 by the Em- 


ploying Bookbinders of Chicago. This 
was the only organization to contribute 
funds to the drive. Had the tax been 
approved by the state legislature, the 
Illinois printing industry would have 
been saddled with an estimated $5,000,- 
000 in “pyramided” sales taxes by the 
state administration. The measure was 
successfully fought by employing print- 
ers, weekly newspapers, labor unions and 
allied industries. 
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* American Hand Binders: Edith Diehl x 


NUMBER FOUR of a series, 


by E. A. Thompson, Jr., Thompson's Bookbindery, Mineola, N. Y. 


Here is the Story of America's Leading Hand Bookbinder and Author of 
the Only Major Work to be Published Here On the Craft She Practices 


ls IS WHEN WE CON- 
sider the extremely few scholarly studies 
on bookbinding which have been pub- 
lished in the U. S. as compared to other 
countries that we begin to realize the 
large debt the book arts field owes to 
Miss Edith Diehl of New York City for 
her prodigious work, Bookbinding; Its 
Background and Technique (Rinehart 
& Co.) in 1946. There have been and 
still are serious efforts to record method- 
ically the history of American bookbind- 
ing. Occasionally a textbook or manual 
has appeared, but these are usually quite 
elementary. Miss Diehl’s book is the 
only major treatise on the subject ever 
to be published in the United States 
and this is a distinctly significant fact 
that her reviewers overlooked. Now let 
us see just what it was that gave her the 
courage and energy to produce such a 
fine piece of bookbinding literature. 
Miss Edith Diehl was born in Brewster, 
New York, in 1876. After her gradua- 
tion from Wellesley College she studied 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo 
bound in white sealskin, inlaid in 
green, and tan, and tooled in 
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two years at the University of Jena in 
Germany under Rudolph Euken with the 
intention of becoming a teacher of phi- 
losophy. However, her interest in books 
and book collecting was stronger than the 


Shown is one doublure of a cnatitil ver- 
sion of the Psalms, done in red morocco, 
tooled in gold and blind. 


desire for knowledge in philosophy so in 
1902 she started taking lessons in book- 
binding from Miss Evelyn Nordhoff in 
New York City. Miss Nordhoff had the 
distinction of being the first woman 
binder in America (began in 1894) and 
the only one teaching the craft at that 
time. After absorbing all she could 
here, Miss Diehl found she would have 
to go to Europe to appease her insatiable 
desire to learn all there was to know 
about it. 


Student at the bench 


Miss Diehl first went to the shop of 
Cobden-Sanderson in England for two 
months. The balance of two years was 


spent with Douglas Cockerell in Letch- 
worth, England, and then with Sangor- 
ski and Sutcliff in London. She hired 
out as a regular workman and worked 
ten hours a day at the bench along side 
of the other craftsmen. She felt this 
was where she could get the most out of 
it by actually doing the work as it was 
performed day in and day out. From 
there she went to Paris and worked in 
the shops of the elder Mercier and of 
Jules Dumont. The methods and tech- 
niques which were seen here prompted 
many questions, but the men were too 
busy to stop their work and explain in 
detail. Miss Diehl overcame this obstacle 
by hiring one of the workmen to come to 
her rooms in the evening to teach her 
what she could not find out during the 
day. 

The following year Miss Diehl worked 
in Brussels under M. De Buhl and M. 


The outer cover of the Psalms, done in 
natural sealskin, tooled in gold and blind, 
and bossed with brass and copper rivets. 
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Jacobs. Even then she was not satisfied 
and felt there was more than design and 
technique to learn about bookbinding, 
but of equal importance were the leath- 
ers, papers, thread, various types of ad- 
hesives and the proper gold leaf. It 
was most important to have a thorough 
knowledge of all these if she were to be 
a true expert and consider her education 
complete. So it was not till after five 
intensive years that she felt she was 
competent enough to hang. out her 
shingle. This is typical of the vigorous 
energy she imparts to everything she 
has done and is doing. 

Although Miss Diehl’s name appears 
in the first yearbook of the Guild of Book 
Workers and she had much to do with 
its formation in 1906 she does not con- 
sider herself a charter member because 
she returned from Europe a week after 
the first meeting. (She was made an 
Honorary Life Member of the Guild at 
their 1947 annual meeting.) It was also 
in 1906 that she opened her first bindery 
in two small rooms at 121 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. She began im- 
porting bookbinding leathers and was the 
first to introduce “acid free” leathers into 
the U. S. She issued a folder on The 
Prevention of Decay in Leather which 
summarized the latest scientific investi- 
gations of the day. The orders for bind- 
ing came in fast and so many people 
wanted to be taught binding that after 
a few months she moved to 11 West 42nd 
Street. At that time this address was a 
three story building overlooking Bryant 
Park and the New York Public Library. 
The following year it was necessary to 
move to still larger quarters. This time 
Miss Diehl bought a house at 111 East 
31st Street which had been a seaman’s 
boarding house. She felt that it would 
be much safer to have it sealed and 
completely disinfected before moving in. 
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It was a pink-red brick house and after 
redecorating with white trim and iron 
grillwork it was most attractive. About 
this time Thomas N. Fairbanks had 
taken a house at the other end of the block 
for the new location of the Japan Paper 
Company. Inducing others to buy houses 
in this block they succeeded in trans- 
forming it into a charming neighborhood. 


Teacher-practitioner 


All settled now, Miss Diehl used the front 
room of the first floor for an office, the 
second floor for the bindery and the 
upper floors for living quarters and con- 
tinued to teach and lecture on binding. 
The operation of this small “extra” bind- 
ery and leather business grew so swiftly 
that it was necessary to hire a secretary. 
From 1912 to 1914 she employed Charles 
Micolci and Adolf Dehertag, two men 
who had been with the Club Bindery 
until it closed in 1909. These men were 
forwarder and finisher respectively. With 
the outbreak of World War I in 1914 
Miss Diehl closed the bindery and went 
into war work with the American Red 
Cross, storing her equipment and rent- 
ing the rest of the house. After a few 
months she was made Director of Work- 
rooms of New York City and supervised 
the work of nearly 400 auxiliaries and 
trained the first group of women to be 
sent to France by the Red Cross. In 1915 
she sold the house in East 3lst Street 
and moved the bindery equipment up to 
her Brewster home. In the meantime she 
had resigned from the Red Cross to or- 
ganize and set up the bookbinding train- 
ing courses used at the Mansfield School 
for the rehabilitation of soldiers. 

In 1917 the trustees of Wellesley Col- 
lege asked Miss Diehl to organize an 
experimental station for the Woman’s 
Land Army of America. A station was 
set up on the campus and with sixty 
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The Pentateuch of Printing was 
bound in dark green levant and 
tooled in gold. The doublures are 
also leather. 





women she codified rules for organizing 
and training camps after three months 
of experimentation. She wrote a com- 
prehensive report of this work which was 
published by Wellesley College. The 
following autumn Miss Diehl was ap- 
pointed National Director of the Woman’s 
Landy Army of America by the U. S. 
Labor Department with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. From there she di- 
rected the organization of units in every 
agricultural college from coast to coast. 


Bindery supervisor 


In 1919 Miss Diehl went to the printing 
house of William E. Rudge in Mt. Ver- 
non, New York. Here she organized 
and conducted an edition bindery with 
Micolci, her former forwarder, as fore- 
man. Work here was quite different 
from the pre-war work of “extra” bind- 
ing. However, her thorough early train- 
ing in every phase of binding and the 
book arts gave her an unusually wide 
perspective so that both hand binding 
and machine “case” binding were made 
to fit into their proper categories. In 
so doing she proved that the latter could 
be both beautiful and durable. In addi- 
tion to designing and supervising the 
binding of all of Bruce Rogers’s books 
printed there, they bound editions for 
many of the publishing houses. By this 
time Miss Diehl was unquestionably the 
outstanding woman consultant on hand 
and machine bookbinding and was widely 
sought for advice, for lectures, and for 
teaching. 

So it was that late in 1920 she decided 
to establish again her own hand bind- 
ery. This time at 25 Beekman Place and 
she continued her activities here until 
1925 when she moved the bindery to its 
present location at 455 East 51st Street 
overlooking New York’s East River. In 
1930 she gave several series of lectures 









































on hand binding at the School of Con- 
temporary Arts & Crafts held in the 
Grand Central Palace. She continued to 
accept binding commissions until 1941, 
then decided to confine her efforts to 
teaching and writing on the craft. Al- 
though her first outstanding article was 
published in The Dolphin, No. 2, 1935, 
she was writing as early as 1915 predict- 
ing the present day situation of highly 
specialized fields of design, forwarding, 
and finishing. In this article, A Plea 
for Bookbinding she says “the binder 
must continue to be a craftsman, while he 
conceives and performs the work of an 
artist.” Today it is the designer who 
receives full credit for a binding although 
he had nothing at all to do with the 








above all else there must be the deep 
rooted desire to transmit to others this 
mass of accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience. Then there is the ability to 
organize and write down the tremen- 
dous amount of detailed research in- 
volved. Therefore she must be credited 
with producing a magnificent work that 
most of us just dream about, much less 
dare to criticize. The time may well 
come when her volume on technique will 
be used as a standard text in this coun- 
try just as Douglas Cockerell’s book in 
England. 

Miss Diehl recently wrote an article on 
hand binding for the new English Cham- 
ber’s Encyclopaedia and has just com- 
pleted an article for The Art of the Book 


Wine colored levant was Miss Diehl's choice 
for the Rubaiyat, which was then tooled in gold. 


physical construction or its decoration. 
The tragedy of this specialization has 
been evident down through the years 
when the craftsman confines his efforts 
to only one phase of binding and can 
do nothing else. Miss Diehl is not only 
an artist with the taste to conceive the 
most appropriate designs, but is at the 
same time a true craftsman who is 
capable of executing every minute 
detail of forwarding and finishing 
to its highest perfection. This ability 
was acquired only after a lifetime of 
painstaking hard work and tireless study 
of the craft. It is no wonder then that 


she was eminently fitted to write a two- 
volume work on bookbinding. However, 
there is still more to it than that. 


First 
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to be published by The Studio in Eng- 
land next spring. The latter will cover 
the graphic arts from 1939 to 1949 in all 
countries and will make a valuable addi- 
tion to any library on the subject. 

Love for the craft of bookbinding has 
carried Miss Diehl through almost a half 
century of unfaltering endeavor and she 
still conducts her classes three days a 
week with amazing vigor and intensity. 
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Book Workers 
Guild Maps 
More Activities 


As INCREASINGLY AC- 
tive program of exhibits, awards, tech- 
nical discussions, traveling exhibits, and 
field visits will mark the renascence 
of the Guild of Book Workers, only 
hand binders’ organization in America. 
Will mark it, however, if the member- 
ship at large approves the recommended 
stepping-up of activities agreed on by the 
Guild’s executive board, and a portion of 
its membership at the annual meeting 
November 29, at the Architectural 
League, NYC. 

Mrs. Laura S. Young succeeded Mrs. 
J. Clark as secretary after a count of 
the mail ballots submitted by members, 
and immediately took over the duties 
of that office. The discussion opened 
with a forthright discussion of the future 
of the Guild with the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, with which it affiliated 
some two years ago. It was generally 
agreed that they should endeavor to 
maintain the union in force for another 
year, but in the face of the expanding 
program of the Guild, it would seek a 
session with the AIGA executive board 
to go into all matters relating to the 
continuance, with the request for active 
support of the Guild’s program, the 
major item in the latter’s demands. 

An executive board is planned, and 
at least five meetings will be held during 
the season, with varied program sug- 
gestions. One such, of course, would 
be the annual exhibition, for which it 
was agreed that a jury and some sort 
of award program be developed. Travel- 
ing, exhibits, photo studies of binders 
at work, show sections for beginners, 
a wider interpretation of membership 
qualifications, to make leather binding 
not the only qualification, and to pro- 
vide for student members, were dis- 
cussed fully, and in general agreed on, 
with various modifications. 

The executive committee will prepare 
a summary of the proposed action and 
of the opinion voiced by the annual 
meeting, for submission to out-of-town 
members for their approval. After this 
the program, publicity, and similar new 
committees will go into action. 


Sw 6B 


A definite improvement in the demand 
for lining papers has been noted by S. I. 
Guick, president of the Commercial Lin- 
ing Paper Co., 1104 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, O. During the early months 
of 1949, Glick notes that the number of 
orders his firm received exceeded those 
for a corresponding period during 1948, 
as well as the last months of 1948. 
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Union Paste Appoints Sales Heads 


Several new appointments to its field 
staff, and the creation of a Customers’ 
Service Department have been announced 
by the Union Paste Co. of 1605 Hyde 
Park Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. George L. 
Snow will head the Service Department 
which will combine all services of the 
sales and order departments in one area. 
This department will concentrate in one 
place the answers to all questions from 
customers concerning orders, laboratory 
problems, and the location of salesmen. 

The firm will be represented in New 
York State by Michael M. Kirk, previ- 
ously employed in laboratory and field 
work on adhesives with the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. He will make his head- 
quarters in Syracuse. Robert K. Crowell 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., will cover New 
York City and Philadelphia as regional 
sales manager. Crowell’s staff has been 
enlarged to include Donald Ellis in Phila- 
delphia, formerly a production manager 
for Monsanto Chemical Co., and Robert 
F. Rader, of New Rochelle, N. Y., for- 
merly production manager for the Inter- 


state Shade Cloth Co., of Hoboken, N. J. 


Federal Adds Space 


Acquisition of new premises covering 
more than 50,000 square feet has been 
announced by the Federal Adhesives 
Corp., 640 Dean St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
The new location is in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn. Greatly enlarged 
quarters for manufacturing, research, and 
general offices as well as the facilities 
of a railroad siding will permit Federal 
to handle increasing demands for its ad- 
hesives. 

Federal plans to occupy its new home 
about March 1, 1950. It is interesting 
to note that this comparatively new com- 
pany, now about 5 years old, will occupy 
the equivalent of six times the size of the 
space used when the firm was first started. 


Sayles Moves Chicago Office 


The Chicago office facilities of Special 
Fabrics, Inc. of Saylesville, R. I., man- 
ufacturers of “Sayles Bookcloths,” now 
located at 608 South Dearborn St. will 
be moved to 300 West Adams St. after 
the first of the year. Seymour L. Kayne 
who has represented Special Fabrics in 
the Chicago territory for more than 
twelve years will continue to service the 
book trade in that area from the new 
address. 
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C. H. Griffith Jackson Burke 


Touring Detours 


To correct some misdirected slug trans- 
position in last month’s issue, BaBP 
hastens apologetically to re-establish 
identities. Jackson Burke has taken the 


John M. Morehouse Arthur Held 
place of retiring C. H. Griffith as director 
in charge of typographic development at 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Arthur Held is representing E. P. 
Lawson in Chicago and John M. More- 
house has been appointed manager of 
Harris-Seybold’s central branch. 


USMC Eyelet Catalog 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 7, Mass., in the eyelet 
and eyelet machinery business for 50 
years, has recently issued a catalog for 
industrial users which features a new 
series of Standardized Eyelets. After a 


Ralph Box, 
newly 
appointed 
graphic 
arts 
consultant 
of T. W, 
& C. B. 
Sheridan 
Co. 
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study of the diversified requirements of 
industry, United developed a related 
series of precision made eyelets that are 
readily useable where close tolerances 
are standard practice. Typical uses for 
these eyelets are as hole reinforcements 
in calendars, wall charts, tags, file sep- 
arators, and fasteners and pivots in paper 
novelties and envelopes. 

The catalog also contains full descrip- 
tions of the United line of eyeleting 
machinery and accessories including two 
new machine models. Copies are available 
on request to United. 


New Armour Covering Glue 

For binders requiring a special adhesive 
for attaching magazine covers, Armour 
& Co. has developed a new specific glue 
for use on Sheridan High-Speed covering 
machines. 

Quick set and flexibility are accom- 
plished by the use of two principal in- 
gredients, Armour’s extreme high test 
pure hide glue and pure glycerine. The 
product is so formulated that it works 
under adverse conditions of extreme 
heat and humidity as well as under nor- 
mal operating conditions. It quickly 
melts down and is used at a recom- 
mended operating temperature range of 
130 to 160 F. White in color, it does 
not detract from the color value of light 
papers. 

This new glue is an addition to the 
well-known Armour line of cake flexible 
and non-warp glues for other binding 
operations. It supplements the Armour 
dry glues for hard binding that has been 
produced by Armour for the past 65 
years. This new glue, known as Armour 
#38 Covering Glue is packed in 50 Ib. 
cartons. Cast in slabs, it is scored in 
convenient cakes of approximately 12 oz. 
each. Obtainable from Armour and 
Company, Adhesive Division, 1355 West 
31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois; 50 Farns- 
worth Street, Boston, Mass.; 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Delaware and 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offers Conveyor-Stainer 
Availability of a new conveyor-type spray 
staining machine to the bookbinding in- 
dustry has been announced by the de 
Florez Co., Inc., 116 E. 30 St., NYC. 
The complete unit, approximately 14 
long, has a maximum depth and height 
at the spray booth section of 6’. 

Books to be stained: are placed by the 
operator on sloped guide rails located 
at a convenient working height. Up 
to 9” of books may be loaded for each 
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De Florez designed conveyor-stainer operating in Doubleday's Hanover plant. 


staining cycle at the rate of 25 per 
minute. After loading a foot-operated 
switch starts the operating cycle, and an 
air-actuated piston with 85 lbs. per 
square inch pressure pushes the books 
through the spray booth. Automatic 
mechanisms, controlled by the movement 
of the books, start and stop the spray- 
ing heads at correct times within the 
cycle to assure putting the proper 
amount of stain on each book. After 
spraying, the piston automatically re- 
tracts for reloading. Books to be cased- 
in may be stained at the head only, or 
head and tail, by placing them spine up 
on the conveyor. Books to be cased-in 
and flush trimmed paper bound books 
may be stained on all three edges. Stip- 
pling can be done by changing the spray 
nozzles operating also on air pressure. 


New Small 2-Color Harris Press 


Harris-Seybold Co. has successfully com- 
pleted development of a two-color 22x34” 
offset press, according to an announce- 
ment by Harry A. Porter, vice president 


in charge of sales, thereby extending the 
economies of multi-color lithography into 
the small press field. The new “Harris 
Model 234” is the first two-color offset 
press of its size ever manufactured. An- 
nouncement of the success of the new 
press came after two and one half years 
of testing pilot models at the Messenger 
Corp., Auburn, Ind., and at Reserve 
Lithograph and Printing Co., Cleveland. 


The two printing units on this model 
are closely spaced, with one unit about 
two feet higher than the other. The press- 
man does not stand between the units 
to make-ready, but reaches both from the 
same point on the press. Operators indi- 
cate this arrangement speeds up make- 
ready and affords perfect safety. For 
even more inking, each color unit has 
four form rollers, six intermediate dis- 
tribution rollers, one ductor roller, two 
storage rollers, three vibrating rollers, 
four rider rollers and a distributing rol- 
ler, or a total of 42. The new press is 
powered to run from 2600 to 6500 revo- 
lutions per hour, with a normal operating 
speed of about 5500 per hour. 





Harris’ new two-color 22 x 34" offset press operating at the Messenger Corp. plant, Auburn, Ind. 
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Hydro-electronic Stamping Press 


The Stampomatic “30,” embodying the 
latest improvements in hydro-electronic 
operation for stamping and embossing, 
product of Printing Industries Equip- 
ment, Inc., will be marketed nationally 
and internationally through the Hambro 
Machinery Division, Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Ave., NYC. With the in- 
troduction of the machine Gus Hoffman, 
president of PIE, 135 W. 20 St., NYC, 
announced also that due to a heavy pro- 
duction program his company will here- 
after concentrate solely on manufacturing 
and the development of new machines. 
David Higgins, lately of Bomac, England, 
is handling sales of the machine. 
Speeds averaging 2,400 units per hour 
have been recorded on the Stampomatic 
“30.” Covers are automatically fed from 
the back of the machine on a sliding bed 
to an electrically, thermostatically-con- 
trolled head served by two automatic 
criss-cross leaf attachments. The 


cushioned hydraulic pressure of the head 





produces a quality impression, reduces 
make-ready requirements to a minimum, 
and provides completely adjustable dwell 
under impression. 

When the head is raised, the out po- 
sition, the cover is pushed from a stack 
onto the table in register to the head 
pushing the stamped cover from under 
the head into a trough. This feature 
eliminates all handling by the operator 
and assures absolute safety. A sliding 
table attachment is furnished for hand 
operation. Multi-head machines are be- 
ing developed for color work in one 
operation. 

Maximum measurements for covers are 
36 x 14”, minimum 9 x 6”. Bed and 
head size are 12 x 18”, but can be furn- 
ished larger. The Stampomatic “30” is 
a self-contained unit furnished with a 
3 HP motor that powers the oil con- 
tained in a 35 gallon capacity tank. For 
a minimum of maintenance the hydraulic 
system is hermetically sealed. The fab- 
ricated steel construction allows an open- 
ing of 36” between the uprights. Total 
weight is 4000 lbs. Machines are 


shipped completely assembled and wired. 
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Sloane’s Dark Trees to the Wind 


The Empire State, rich in history, lore and legend, takes her rightful place among 
other storied regions of America in this fabulous book, Dark Trees to the Wind, 
about a truly wonderful country. Carl Carmer, the author, is a York Stater by birth, 
and also wrote The Hudson, Listen for a Lonesome Drum, and Genesee Fever. As the 
beautifully designed cover by John O’Hara Cosgrave II shows, and from the drawings 
Mr. Cosgrave made to illustrate the pages, it is plain to be seen that William Sloane 
Associates appreciated the historical and romantic importance of this book and gave 
it an artistic setting in keeping with the text. 

Here you will read about Alonzo J. Whiteman, Hamilton College’s notorious 
alumnus who fleeced the bankers; the Fowler Brothers, who made phrenology pay; Mary 
Jemison, the White Woman of the Genesee, captured by the Indians; and many other 
unique characters, famous in their day. Mr. Carmer pays special attention to the 
various religious and communistic societies that flourished in New York. His compil- 
ation of York State folk tales, proverbs and hoaxes is a delight to read and valuable 


to hold for reference. 

Dark Trees to the Wind, published by William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, was designed by Leonard W. Blizard. It was bound in Interlaken’s Winco, Natural 
Finish, 972, which was stamped in green and gold, and which was completely manu- 
factured, bale to book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS | )\ gohr ofp 


Harris Mill Dye Works SALES OFFICES 


New York, 21 East 40th Street 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND k — =) and at Fiskeville, Rhode Island 


Scribner's Is Drying with Gas! 


Davine GLUE IN ORDER 
to speed up forwarding operations has 
long been a major problem of the bind- 
ery. At Scribner Press, N.Y.C., several 
years of experimentation have resulted 
in the adaptation of gas heating and 
circulation of air to an overhead conveyor 
chain system which has reduced drying 
time to three minutes, and with no inter- 
ruption in operation. Harold Cadmus, 
in charge of production for Scribner, 
George Everson, bindery superintendent, 
and Henry Roberts, assistant to Cadmus, 
are enthusiastic about the results as be- 
ing admirably suited to their current 
operation. Nevertheless the plant is 
still keeping in close touch with develop- 
ments in adhesive application in other 
fields of experiments and practice. 


As the system now operates, the books 
are glued off after being trimmed. A 
Pleger book back gluer is utilized in 
which a lift of books is glued off at a 
time. After the application, each in- 
dividual book is dropped on the plat- 
form of an ascending chain-supported 
pallet-type conveyor which starts up an 
incline to the drying system installed at 
the ceiling level. 

The books on their individual carriers 
pass through a heating zone of about 
17% feet long, although 2214 feet is 
available. The heat is supplied by several 
units of radiant gas heating elements, in 
front of which the books pass with the 
glued off edges exposed to the radiated 
heat from these units. The conveyor pal- 
lets then make a right angle turn to the 


left, again to the right and then pass 
through an area in which room tempera- 
ture air is blown over the exposed glued 
surfaces. The books then descend to 
the floor level, are rounded and backed, 
and then lined up. 

Adjustments in the chain tension may 
be made to allow for climatic or other 
changes. Automatic shut-offs are pro- 
vided so that in the event of any stop- 
page in the cycle, no heating is applied 
during the shutdown period to any books 
in the heating area. 

Scribner Press is using animal glue 
in this operation exclusively, and has 
found that it need not apply as much 
glue as formerly, yet the books are firmly 
glued between signatures and are not 
tacky when emerging from the conveyor. 


Illustrations below show how conveyor is 

loaded (lower right) with glued-off 

books for ascent to heating element 

(below) after which books make return 
in parallel, past air recirculator. 


Note blower fan just visible in center 

which circulates room temperature air 

over books now on way back to lining 
station. 


Gas, air, and conveyor controls 

are centrally located on pillar at 

right. Heating unit installed be- 

low ceiling as shown in back- 
ground. 
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NEW, TAUBER 


INSERTERS 
For Tauber Twist or Coil Wire 
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Table Model No. 02 


‘i ofa e 
ace 


A well-constructed, sturdy machine. Will 
reduce insertion time considerably. Handles 
any diameter from 3/16” up through 114”. 
ONLY $97.50 NET, F.O.B. New York. 


Floor Model No. 12 


© ACCURATE CUTTING 
@ READILY ADJUSTED 
@ EASY TO OPERATE 
e SOLIDLY BUILT 

@ SAFETY LOCK 


Challenge Lever Cutters 
are built in two sizes— 
26% and 30% inches. 
They are moderately 
priced and built for 
years of service. 


@ Unyielding cutting table obtained by solid center 
support anchored to heavy side frames and the strongly 
ribbed overhanging arch over the table. This rigid 
construction means long life and accurate, clean cutting 
from first to last sheet. 


@ Lever mechanism carefully balanced for easy oper- 
ation and high cutting speed of paper piles up to 3% 
inches thick. 


@ Safety lock automatically locks the operating lever 
when returned to up position. 


@ Equipped with the exclusive Challenge “Easily 
Squared” back gage. Duplex steel tape marked in both , : 
46 and 42 inch graduations assures absolute accuracy A high-speed machine that will handle effi- 
in setting with the aid of a hairline indicator. ciently small or large runs. Easy to change 
@ The extra wide, polished knife bar is perfectly over to do different diameters and sizes. Com- 


balanced and all capscrews can be tightened without 


raising knife bar from the table. Knife bar gibs are 
adjustable. 


@ Six-spoke dished clamp wheel gives the operator 
convenient and easy, yet unyielding finger hold on 
clamping mechanism. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN MICHIGAN 


plete with Automatic Feeder and Finishing Unit. 
Cuts your inserting costs way, way down. 


Complete Details on Request—Write Today 


TAUBER PLASTICS, Inc. 


204 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Measure Moisture in Leather 


A portable device which scientifically measures the amount 
of moisture in leather has been developed in the Tanners’ 
Council Research Laboratory at the University of Cincinnati, 
it was announced by Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, director of the 
laboratory. 

This moisture meter can mean great savings in time and 
money to the leather industry, Dr. O’Flaherty said. The equip- 
ment can be operated by the worker in the factory or the buyer 
at the hide market, and will give an accurate reading almost 
instantaneously without any damage to the leather. It is 
about the size and weight of a portable radio, and should be 
relatively inexpensive to manufacture. 

Dr. Seymour Kremen of New York City, research associ- 
ate in the laboratory, is responsible for development of the 
device. He was aided in putting his ideas into a working 
apparatus by Leigh M. Matthews, instructor in electrical engi- 
neering at the university. 

“This development is important to the dealer who buys 
and sells raw hides, to the tanner, and to the manufacturer 
of leather products, such as bookbinders,” Dr. O’Flaherty 
said. “Hides and leather absorb moisture from the atmos- 
phere. Normally, about 10% of the weight of leather is 
water, but if the leather has been in a damp atmosphere, the 
percentage of water will rise to 15 or 20% or more. 





ny Automatic 


15) ROLL LEAR FEED 


‘ke 5 “= This time-saving 


“ material-saving at- 
tachment can be 
used on all types 
of upright stamp- 
ing and embossing 
presses. All sizes 
of Kluge, Chand- 
ler and Price hand 
feed or automatic 
presses. All sizes 
of John Thompson 
or similar presses. 


ay, . Oe 


Maximum Width 15" 
Maximum Draw each Roller 12" 


* Easily Installed © Brackets for all Standard Machines 
* Durable Bronze © Sturdy, Lightweight Aluminum 


Single Draw 
Maximum Draw 12” Maximum Width 15’ 


Heater blocks can be furnished for any voltage—with 
or without thermostat control. 


Send us your specifications 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC. 


New York 11, N. Y. 


AC or DC Motor 


135 West 20th Street 
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“To the manufacturer, certain processes require the wetting 
down of the leather to shape it into usable products, and the 
quantity of water has to be accurate. Here, too, guesswork 
can be eliminated. 

“Other industries have developed means of electronically 
determining moisture content of their products, but none has 
been applicable to leather up to this time.” 

Basically, the new device is a radio transmitter, which 
Dr. Kremen has spent a year adapting to leather research. 
It was originally built for fundamental research on the dielec- 
tric constant of hides and the manner in which hides are 
affected by moisture content and tannage, and also to make 
chemical determinations as an aid to the tanner in the control 
laboratory. 

Since there is no method of tannage where the exact 
chemical reactions are known, the new equipment was intended 
to aid the tannery chemist in perfecting his control pro- 
cedures. Preliminary work on this fundamental research 
shows considerable promise, Dr. O’Flaherty said. 

Meanwhile, the transition from fundamental research to its 
practical application to moisture was simple, according to 
Dr. Kremen. The first equipment for fundamental research 
was re-designed for use in testing moisture, but it was still 
expensive to build, it was heavy and elaborate, and delicate 
to operate. 

With the aid of Mr. Matthews, the first portable model 
has been built to new specifications, but on the same principles. 
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Lewis S. Whitton, owner of the Franklin Bindery; A. 
Edward Searle, vice-president of the Miller Prtg. Machinery 
Co.; and August F. Gloza, bindery foreman of the Conkey 
Div., Rand McNally Co., were inducted into the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, November 15. 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


Distributors 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 

#2 Kivar Lexide 

Perfect Roll Leaf 

Kendall Mills Super 

Comertex Lining Paper 
Fabricated Leather 

Du Pont Fabrikoid and P X Cloth 
Green Core Gummed Hollands 
Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Achilles End Sheet Paper 

Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 


COWHIDE CALF MOROCCO 
BUFFING SHEEP SKIVERS 
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TAG STRINGER AND LOOPER—Handles 
shipping and merchandise tags (all 
Graeber shapes) from 1344” x 244” to 5” x 
14” at s up to 6000 per hour. 
Silk cord and string up to No. 12. 
Write for Bulletin 16. 


PATCH AND EYELETTING MACHINE— 
Attaches patch, or patch and eyelet, 
anywhere on tags or envelopes. 
Takes 7%” or 18” wide patch stock. 
Patch applied on one or both sides 
in any location 244,” x 134” mini- 
mum to 9” x 12” maximum. 













TAG STRINGER AND KNOTTER—Han- 
dies booklets, shipping and merchan- 
dise tags from 3/,” x 1,” to 5” x 12” 
—at up to 6500 per hour. Handles 
silk cord and string up to No. 12. 
Write for Bulletin 17. 












CALENDAR AND DISPLAY CARD 
STRINGER AND KNOTTER—Automati- 
cally punches holes, inserts silk cord 
or string, ties and knots it. Feeds 
from 3” x 5” to 12” x 12Y,” stock 
automatically. Speed with automatic 
feed up to 40 per minute. 




























GRAEBER 


STRINGING & WIRING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Division of New Era Manufacturing Co. 


WIRING MACHINE—Wires shipping 375 ELEVENTH AVENUE 


or merchandising tags, handles 21 PATERSON 4, NEW JERSEY 
to 26 gauge, copper or steel wire, 
_ single or double; from 5” single and 
10” double up to 9” single and 18” 

double. Speeds up to 5400 per hour. 










PLAIN SQUARE BACK BOOK 
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. do all kinds of stripping with the 
BRACKETT ALL-Purpose Single Head 
“UTILITY.” Note the examples illustrated. 
Here’s a stripper to grow with. It gets things 
done . . . builds up big volume . . . increases 
profits . . . cuts down costs. Back strips 
square or round back books of up to 2” thick- 
ness and will turn over 1%4” of tape on either 
side of a book. Will apply a flat strip down 
the center of a sheet any size up to 24”. And 
tees, . : turns out 1,500 to 1,600 net per hour of books 
ro sate sas" 


BO OK: ; a or sheets of average length. Tighter, better, 
ROUND BACK ; ; : 













smoother stripping always. Check into this 
“all-around” stripper. Measure its ability 
against your requirements. See for yourself 
what profit-impetus it can exert in your shop. 
Write us for the facts now. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 
Topeka, Kans. 








IDEAL FOR BOOK BINDERS - MANUFACTURING STATIONERS - 
PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS - BANK SUPPLY HOUSES - 
TABLET AND SCHOOL SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS - ETC. 
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Doubleday (Hanover) Names Executives 


News from the Doubleday-Hanover, Pa. plant being as scarce 
as it is, some will be surprised to learn that besides machines 
men are also at work there—at least two that are being 
publicized now. Raymond D. Rodman has been appointed 
Assistant Plant Manager of the plant, and Robert G. Barnes 
has been made Plant Superintendent. 

Rodman joined Doubleday-Hanover as plant superintendent 
in 1947. In his new position he is responsible to C. W. Pitkin 
for all operations at Hanover. Rodman is a licensed profes- 
sion industrial engineer in the state of Pa. with particular 
experience in time and motion Studies. 

Barnes came to Hanover in 1947 as a production super- 
visor. With his promotion to plant superintendent he is now 
responsible for production planning, purchasing, printing, 
binding, and shipping. 

Characteristically both came to Hanover with wide industrial 
engineering experience. Neither had been associated with 
the graphic arts previously. 


Aid to Cover Design 


Maintaining that book and catalog cover designs cannot be 
judged on the basis of just a few samples, the National 
Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia 5, Pa., is 
emphasizing its familiar cover clinic with the new “design 
demonstrator.” This selector disk chart emphasizes the in- 
numerable possibilities in cover design. With six basic cloth 
colors mounted to the base disk, and six basic cover designs 
printed on a superimposed acetate wheel, 36 different cover 
design combinations can be viewed by matching color to 
design through a diecut top mask opening. A full scale ap- 
plication of the demonstrator principle, the Cover Kit, is 
exhibited at National’s cover clinic. In this room designed 


THE DE FLOREZ COMPANY, INC. 


to stimulate ideas and solve problems there is an extensive 
exhibit of books and bookbinding, past and present, odd 
samples and new materials. 


Announces New 


Binder 


Pin clips, which are 

in effect paper clips 

with one straight 

extension, are the 

binding means in 

the newly-developed 

periodical _ binder, 

known as the Over- 

Binder (see BaBP, 

September 1949, p. 

59), a product of 

the Home Binder 

Service, Ferguson, 

Mo. Using corrugated cardboard as a cover, the straight 
end of the clip holding the magazine, or even single sheets, 
is pierced into the reinforced inside surface of the board. 
Clips anchor magazines at top and bottom. 


Binders are furnished to any size, yet as long as the height 
of the contents does not exceed the height of the binder any 
dimension can be accommodated. In mounting contents flush 
to the bottom, wear and tear on the binder is minimized when 
upright. 


Over-Binders can be ordered with cloth or artificial leather 
coverings. Three-part gummed labels are furnished for identi- 
fication of contents. 


116 EAST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Now Available 


Atlantic Quality 
..at.. 
only 25c per square yard 
(1c additional when embossed) 





Vellum Finishes yours Free for the asking. 


WM. J. MecLAUGHLIN & CO. 


913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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COLUMBIA BOOK CLOTH 


NEW SAMPLE BOOKof 11 Linen Finishes and 11 
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Wm. J. McLaughlin & Co. 
913 Filbert St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send your New Sample Book. 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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One machine 
instead of many 


Equipped with adapters to use all standard 
punching dies for mechanical binding and 
loose leaf. No need for a different machine for 
each type of mechanical binding. 


UNIVERSAL PUNCHING MACHINE 


HIGHLY RATED CAPACITY A new, more efficient power punching ma- 
Open throat machine capable of punching chine. Accommodates up to 12” of punching 
lifts 3/32” in thickness. Rated capacity 24% dies. Has open ends to allow binding edge 
tons. Exceeds capacity of many power punch- of any length to be punched. ° 
ing machines selling at double the price. Let us send you full information. 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


406 West 3lst Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS 


cut your costs 


cover cloth, linings, backing on Potdevin 
Bench Gluers. Speed the production of large 
editions with Potdevin Conveyor Gluers. Use 
Potdevin Margin Gluers for tip ins, reinforce- 
ments, mounting. 


cover, board and lining together on a 
Potdevin Rotary Press. This asin saves the 
time used in hand rubbing and eliminates pos- 
sible damage to fine covers. 


. completed covers on a Potdevin Dewarper. 
The dewarper straightens 30 or 40 covers a 
minute so that when the books are cased in, 
each cover lies flat against the pages. 


Potdevin Bindery Machines enable your 
workers to produce quality bindings at higher 
speeds. Use the coupon for more information. 


Please send catalog #10 
eee bs ok wh oo eine POTDEVIN 
MACHINE CO. 


1246 - 38th Street 
Brocklyn 18, New York 
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Army Finances Leather Research 


The Quartermaster General of the Department of the Army 
has awarded a $25,000 contract to the Tanners’ Council 
Research Laboratory of the University of Cincinnati for 
research in synthetic substitutes for scarce oils and fats used 
in the tanning of leather. 

The work will be done during the next two years under 
the direction of Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, U. C. Professor of 
Applied Science in Tanning Research, and head of the 
laboratory. 

Earlier work in synthetics has been done in the lab- 
oratory by William T. Roddy, associate professor, in col- 
laboration with Prof. J. B. Brown, of Ohio State University, 
and the two will continue their research under terms of the 
government contract. 

They will be primarily concerned with analyzing and testing 
the effects of synthetics they have developed, and with per- 
forming microscopic studies of leather treated with synthetics. 

The Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory is observing its 
25th anniversary this year. 


Screen Printers Convene 


Just 25 years young, the Screen Process Printing Association, 
International, held its first annual convention in Cleveland, 
O., November 7-9. Among 1200 in attendance were many 
global representatives. Bert Zahn, manager of the graphic 
arts and sign painters division of Cleveland’s Glidden Co., 
was convention chairman. 

Cheerfully conscious of their growing future members par- 
ticipated with eagerness in all events including talks point- 
ing to the rapid growth of the screen process in respect to 
advertising, education, and labor. Clinics were conducted on 
materials, operations, management, and costs. 

Election results returned the presidency to John Key 
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HICKOK ae 


RULING MACHINE & FEEDER 


Struck lines or feint lines — HICKOK's auto- 
matic equipment will do it better. Not only 
faster operating, but more economical, too. The 
savings on the HICKOK FEEDER alone (attach- 
able to perforators, folding machines etc.) will 
pay for itself in about 10 months. 


a reputation for superior achievement since 1844. 


The W. O. HICKOK Mfg. Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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(Admiral Displays, Chicago). Stanley R. Snider of New 
Orleans became v.-p., William R. Renike of Chicago, treasurer. 
New directors serving the board will be Bert Zahn; H. W. 
Parmelee, Chicago; Bert Daily, Dayton; Joseph Ulano, 
Chicago; Adrian Duran, Mexico City; George A. Zell, Atlanta; 
Milton Grant, Cleveland; and R. J. Holland, Toronto. 
Among the exhibitors were Craftint Mfg., Cleveland; Sin- 
clair Valentine, NYC; Naz-Dar, Chicago; Nufilm Corp., NYC; 
Sherwin-Williams, Cleveland; and National Serigraph Society, 


Loose-Leaf Union Elects 


Officers for the coming year were elected at a recent meeting 
of Local 230, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. This local covers the paper rulers in the 
S. E. & M. Vernon Co., and the Wilson Jones Co. Those 
elected were: president, John Endriks (Vernon Co.); vice 
president, Peter Larrichio (Vernon Co.) ; secretary-treasurer 
John J. D’'Uro (Wilson Jones); recording secretary, John 
Delloiacona (Vernon); sergeant-at-arms, Howard Swenson, 
(Wilson Jones) ; trustees: Grant Drake and George LaCroix 
(Wilson Jones), and Peter Larrichio (Vernon) ; guide, James 
McLaren (Vernon) ; stewards, Peter Larrichio (Vernon) and 
John D’Uro (Wilson Jones). 

The local has sent both companies their respective demands 
for 1950 and negotiations are expected to start shortly. 
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“Printing Conditions in Europe” was the subject of a talk 
by R. Verne MitcHE Lt, chairman of the board of the Harris- 
Seybold Co. of Cleveland, at a dinner meeting of the Cincinnati 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen on November 10 in Hotel 
Alms. Also attending were members of the Cincinnati Litho 
Club, Cincinnati Graphic Arts Association and Miami Valley 
Lithographers Association. 


“FOLDERS 


it’s 


CHAMBERS 


—has been for 90-odd years, as you prob- 
ably know. Chambers pre-eminence in fold- 
ing machines means improvements based on 
long experience, proven design and con- 
struction, and this broad range of model 
and sheet sizes: 


DOUBLE 16 


Model 560-B 19 x 26 to 
562 26 x 36 to 
565-A 26 x 36 to 


QUADS 


Model 687C 22 x 30 to 40 x 
690C 26 x 38 to 42% 
694C 30 x 40 to 51 


DOUBLE QUAD 


Model 694 30 x 40 to 51 «x 
Write for further information today 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS C0. 


52nd & Media Sts. Philadelphia 31, Pa. 








INDEXING 


Manual skill combines with efficient equipment to produce 
2 finished jobs you feel proud of, on catalogs, brochures, 
be’ Co ly binders; manuals, reference books, etc. Turn your job over 

q to Wilder, and depend on high quality workmanship plus 
on-schedule delivery from ‘‘Chicago’s foremost indexer.” 


CATALOG STEP INDEXING 
EXTENSION INDEXING 
THUMB INDEXING 


on file, guide or loose leaf indexes 
CELLULOID TABBING (7 COLORS) 


We die-cut your printed sheets and attach permanent 
Celluloid Index Tabs to any type of stock. Shoulder rein- 
forcements provide extra strong grip. 


BINDING 


Big books, little books, portfolios, catalogs . . . we have 
a binding that suits the weight, size and bulk of every need. 



























Ask for 
SUGGESTIONS 
and 


QUOTATIONS 
Without 
Obligation 








WIRE-O, MULT-O 
or PLASTIC 










PLASTIC 
BINDING 


- 


WILDER INDEX CO. 


328 S. Jefferson St. RA 6-9688 Chicago 6, Ill. 


Stringing thousands of 
tags automatically ... 






LEIMAN BROS. 


VACUUM 
PUMPS 















Making intricate and 
various folds... 















Feeding sheets from piles—making 
free and easy the movements of 
paper travel... 





Hundreds of other uses, not just 
what you want perhaps, but investi- 
gate Air Power with its controlled 
yet powerful movements. 


SEND IN YOUR PROBLEMS TO US 
NO EXPENSE — NO OBLIGATION. 


PLBIMAN BROS, INC. + scr, 
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Pitt Binderies Celebrate Pa. Week 


Five Pittsburgh binderies cooperated with other graphic arts 
firms to stage a very successful exhibit of working methods 
and techniques during the celebration of Pennsylvania Week 
in Pittsburgh during November. This exhibit, sponsored by 
the Graphic Arts Committee of Pittsburgh, was held in the 
auditorium of one of the city’s large department stores. 

The participating binderies were Allegheny Bindery, Inc.; 
Gay R. Brown Book Binders; Modern Binders, Inc.; Penn 
State Bookbinding Co.; and S. A. Stewart Co. 

To explain the purpose of the exhibit and to increase the 
public’s appreciation of Pittsburgh’s graphic arts industry, 
the sponsoring committee printed an attractive sixteen page 
pamphlet. This explained the contributions made to print- 
ing by the artist, photographer, typesetter, photo-engraver, 
paper merchant, letterpress printer, offset lithographer, bind- 
ery, and the supporting cast. Concerning Pittsburgh’s bind- 
eries, the pamphlet had this to say: 

“The bindery is the assembly point of the graphic arts in- 
dustry, and we can illustrate the size and speed of binderies 
this way: suppose every man, woman and child in Pittsburgh 
were to be given a certain pamphlet. Working together on 
the job, the city’s binderies—working at top capacity—could 
fold, stitch, and trim the required number of copies in about 
two days’ time. 

That the exhibit was successful is indicated by the fact 
that some 10,000 people viewed it during a three day period. 
The individual displays featured work in progress by typog- 
raphers, photo-engravers and electrotypers, paper houses, 
silk screen studios and binderies. 
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Louis Cropiis, manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., described new type 


Ei liminate costly static from presses, 
folders and cutters with the Simco “Midget’’ 
Static Eliminator. Safe, efficient, inex- 
pensive. Write now for full information. 


the SIMCO company 


920) Master St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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faces to be offered the trade in January by the American Type 
Founders Co., at a meeting of the Advertising Agency Pro- 
duction Men’s Club in Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, on November 
17. Croplis also showed two company films, “Type Speaks” 
and “Five Centuries of Type Founding.” 


Levy to Publishers’ Bindery 


Joseph Levy, formerly assistant production manager at George 
McKibbin & Son, Brooklyn, has joined Publishers Book Bind- 
ery, Inc. as Production Manager, according to an announce- 
ment by Sam Goldman, Publisher’s president. Levy’s ex- 
tensive experience in the graphic arts, in particular edition 
bookbinding, should prove valuable to the recently reorganized 
production facilities of Publishers Book Bindery. With a 
plant located at 148 Lafayette St., NYC, the firm is equipped 
to handle all types of edition and juvenile binding. 


Originates Silk Screen Gelatine 


An original gelatine formula for silk screen work has been 
worked out by Rosert THomson, of the Thomson Silk Screen 
Service, 5005 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, which is said to last 
three times as long as any now on the market. However, he 
is not interested in marketing this formula. He screens covers 
for repaired books, and has done considerable work for Gen- 
eral Bookbinding Co., and the Cleveland Board of Education. 
Thomson uses the photographic process in making screens 
when intricate detail is involved. Otherwise he finds hand 


cut screens more economical, since these will hold up for a run 
of 3,000 copies. 
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Murray MILLER, president of the Bookbinders Guild of 
New York, and a former partner of Publishers Bookbindery, 
is now associated with Sloves Mechanical Binding Co. 


A good book 
deserves 
the best! 


More and more good books are being 
bound with Robinson Nylon thread. 


Bookbinders like it because this thread 
definitely steps up production. 


Machine operators like it because there 
is less “down time’’ and more piece count! 


Write for quotations today! 


ObCU80U THREAD CO. 


55 UNION ST., P. O. BOX 857, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Synthetic Thread Exclusively 


7\ 








ofy 8 be | N ES manufactured and sold exclusively by : 
J. CURRY MENDE 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, 


Branch offices...Los Angeles...Chicago...Ne 


© 1949, 1. Curry Mendes 


NOW... NEW, IMPROVED 


Jortuna 
SKIVING MACHINE 


Gives You More Than 


DOUBLE 


WORKING 
SURFACE 






Prompt Delivery Made in 


An Essential Machine for Bookbinders USA. 
*Trade Mark Registered in all Countries 


Jortund MACHINE CO. 


153 Waverly Place 


since 1903 


New York 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-5045-6 


VY 
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ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 





ARE PROFITABLE 


When you have a 


JCM COLLATING AND TIPPING MACHINE 


Production of internally glued forms can 
be profitable in your plant when you use 
the JCM Collating and Tipping Machine. 
Your operator can work fast and with a 
minimum of effort to produce more perfect 
work than ever before. Glue is applied in 
precisely the right amount, and at the right 
spot, with the simple speedy action of the 
machine. Sets of forms come from the ma- 
chine jogged, and ready for packaging. 


The JCM collator is flexible. It can be set 
up in a matter of minutes to accommodate 
any job from 1” x 2” to17” x 251”. Tiered 
racks on both the left and right of the oper- 
ator provide easy access for multiple 
form collation. 


Write for further information. 
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World Lauded on Racial Work 


The record of the World Publishing Co. in integrating its em- 
ployees of various races was recently cited by Attorney Ken- 
neth S. Nash, director of the Cleveland Committee on Em- 
ployment Practices, as being exceptionally successful. World 
is the leading United States publisher of Bibles and dic- 
tionaries. 

President Ben Zevin, who has been with World since 1944, 
stated that the racial integration of employees must be directed 
by management because the problems of such a program are 
intricate. The answers to these problems can only be de- 
cided by top management until the foremen and department 
heads are accustomed to such a program. Out of World’s 400 
employees, 125 are negroes who are dispersed throughout the 
firm’s departments. The bindery employs a total of 100 
workers. World was one of the first publishing houses to bar 
racial discrimination. 
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Miss B. F. HALL, president of the Bronson-Canode Pig. 
Co., 626 S. Federal St., Chicago, celebrated her 35th year 
with the firm with which she started as bookkeeper. She 
progressed from that post to commercial and production 
manager, general manager, and in 1946, bought out the other 
interests. She then became president and treasurer. The 
firm specializes in car-card and publication printing. 
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A fourteen page supplement of 64 new year book cover designs 
has been added to its regular catalog of cover designs by Uni- 
versal Bookbindery, Inc., of San Antonio 6, Texas. Universal 


maintains an art department to assist clients with any special 
arrangements that may be desired. 





“KNOW-HOW” provuces 


BETTER GLUE HEATERS 


World's largest plant 
devoted exclusively to 
designing and buildin 
standard and specia 
glue and compound 
melting equipment. 








..- HERE AT STA-WARM 


For engineering assistance in tailoring electri- 
cally heated glue pots or tanks to your pro- 
duction line, inquire today by outlining your 
current "headache" to Sta-Warm. No obliga- 
tion, 


StaWarm ELECTRIC CO. 


RAVENNA, OHIO 






1946 N. CHESTNUT ST 
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Henry ROSENSTEIN, since 1918 president and treasurer of 
Thomas W. Dunn Co., New York City glue manufacturers, 
died at the age of 75 on October 27. He had been with 
Dunn for over 59 years. He was also president of The 
Glue and Gelatin Distributors Association since its inception 
in 1933, a director of The Franklin National Bank, and 
until its recent sale, president and owner of the Cox Gelatine 
Co. of U.S.A. and Canada. He was a member of the Adelphi 
Lodge #23, Free and Accepted Masons. 
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Joun C. WALKER, 67, traffic manager of the- American 
Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home October 13. 
A native of Cincinnati, he had been associated with this book 
publishing concern for 50 years. 
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A. T. Waker, Central District salesmanager for Harris-Sey- 
bold Co., and a recognized expert on pressroom and bindery 
operations, died suddenly in San Francisco recently. Shortly 
after arriving in San Francisco to attend the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen Convention, Walker 
suffered a series of heart attacks which proved to be fatal. He 
had been with Harris-Seybold since 1916, serving for many 
years as assistant to the vice president in charge of sales. He 
was a member of the Cleveland Typothetae of Printing In- 
dustry of America, Lithographers National Association, Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen, National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, The Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation and the Cleveland Litho Club. 


ROSBACK 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Snap-Out Perforators, Power and 
Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, Hand Per- 
feraters, Power and Foot-Power Punching 
Machines, Power and Foot-Power Hi-Pro 
Paper Drills, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 


Stitchers and Paper Punching 
and Drilling Machines 


Vw 


Built in 24” 
28” and 30” 
s 











ROSBACK PONY ROTARY 


Fastest perferator of any type—handles from ten to fourteen 
reams an hour—takes frem two te ten sheets at each feed 
( on weight ef stock)—does strike or continuous 
‘orating—can be equipped fer stamp perforating—cuts 
costs te much less than half—saves you on 

av $1.50 an hour im labor cost for every hour you 
it. Costs nee any more, than other types of power 





































A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


SLIP - CASES 


Decorated Paper Board 
or Transparent Plastic 


RULING INKS 


“Inks That Rule” 
















Eaton's Inks, which meet every ruling demand, are the result 
of many years of experience with the paper ruling trade. 


Booklet showing all standard ruling ink colors, with prices, 
furnished on request. 


EATON CHEMICAL AND DYESTUFF COMPANY 
1490 FRANKLIN ST., DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Canadian Plants: Windsor and Torento 










Miro Container Co., Inc. 


‘557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Telephone ULster 5-3040 








Over One Hundred Years of Service © Since 1838 


* Reg. Trade Mark 


SYV7TRON 


"'VIBRATING'' 


“_ PAPER JOGGERS 
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swatch 


















books. Speed Up Jogging! 
3 TYPES 
Single action, double action 
and automatic. 
* .., OF competing 11 STYLES 
against it? Five table models, six portable 






‘ : floor models. 
looks . . . feels . . . wears like top-grain leather—yet costs a fraction 
of its price! Only Uni-Mark makes Fabricated Leather* — and only Write for illustrated folder. 


Fabricated Leather* contains genuine leather fibers. so 
UNI-MARK inc 450 Fourth Ave., New York * 114 South St., Boston SYNTRON co., 767 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
5 ' Agents in all principal cities. 
Neen enn ne nnn ataalle nin nniarienentenenenememeeneneiennenmenneneinmeemmmeaenmemmnellll 
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Bookbinders’ Supplies 
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Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for over 100 Years 










Distributers for Agents for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD —All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 
Grauert Antioxide Bronze 
“The Perrect Rout Lear” 

















THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


Cinansat Ohic HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 






McADAMS NEW PEN RULING MACHINE 
WILL MODERNIZE YOUR PLANT 4 WAYS 


Learn the facts about McAdams wonderful pen ruler and its 4 modernizing 
features— 
HIGH SPEED— Volume production lowers your operating costs. 


ACCURACY— Precise registration and uniform ruling insures beautiful, quality 
work. 


AUTOMATIC— Everything automatic from pneumatic feeding, remote, variable 
control to delivery in capacious, automatic jogger. 


— So easy to operate—easy to set pens and adjust manifold and 
s. 


Write for McAdams Pen Ruling Catalog B-49 
McADAMS 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc.|} PRODUCTS 


} 
} 20-22 ENIGHT STREET . NORWALE 


McADAMS DeLUXE SINGLE PEN RULING MACHINE “Increase Productivity — Lower Costs" 
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raphic Arts Digest 


Easier Paper Inventories 


Running inventory and sample book for 
stock room can be kept by pasting 
samples in a folder. Sizes, colors, weights 
can be noted on samples so pasted up. 
This system saves searching stockroom 
for long forgotten items, is valuable for 
showing prospective customers full range 
of stock on hand.* 
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Reducing Composition Costs 


Cutting composition costs should start 
with copy to obviate “figuring” by com- 
positor. Few minutes of typing may 
save many minutes of deciphering by 
composing room. Verbal explanations 
to compositor usually result in unneces- 
sary corrections, adding to cost, loss of 
composition time that could be spent on 
other jobs. Editing copy for style, in- 
dentions, punctuation, continuity, pays 
dividends in time saved. Physical con- 
dition of plant, equipment arrangement, 
is another opportunity for time conser- 
vation. Line-up of linotype machines 
should afford utmost ease to operator. 
Latter should be able to concentrate 
without disturbing noises, or passing of 
other employees too close to his machine. 
Likewise, monotype keyboard and cast- 
ing rooms should be separately enclosed. 
Location of saws, other machines should 
be centralized for minimum walking. 
Proof presses should be convenient to 
foreman’s desk, out of line of travel of 
compositors. Men will produce more 
with supplies within easy reach, but lack 
of material causes slow-down. Study all 
shop conditions with idea that men are 
willing to produce but must be provided 
with all facilities.* 
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Static Devices Found Dangerous 


Serious radiation hazards exist in static 
eliminator devices using thin strips of 
element polonium. This finding made in 
Report No. 18 by University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles atomic energy con- 
tract project at university’s medical 
school. Devices such as _polonium- 
mounted brushes for removing dust from 
photographic film, bars for leading static 
off printing presses are in this category. 
‘University’s scientists found that poloni- 
um continuously releases microscopic 
flecks of metal or foil on which it is 
plated. These alpha ray emitting par- 
ticles could be swallowed or inhaled with 
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results similar to radium poisoning. Re- 
port further recommended that all plants 
making, investigating, or using such ra- 
dio-active devices be warned of radia- 
tion dangers. Also that such plants or 
persons be equipped with monitoring in- 
struments and employ properly trained 
personnel to prevent contamination of 
area with radio-active agents.’ 


eo §g & 
European Litho Equipment 


Equipment with many design improve- 
ments is now being built by European 
graphic arts equipment manufacturers, 
but trade there still looks largely to 
America as leader for this equipment. 
Dollar crisis is still big problem, will 
persist until currency devaluation ad- 
justment period ends. Lack of dollars 
encourages Europeans to adapt U. S. 
designs for equipment. Electric light 
bulbs prefered in many European coun- 
tries over arc lights for reproduction 
work, since poor power conditions make 
it difficult to obtain sufficient power for 
a 35 ampere arc light. Some engraving 
firms experimenting with cold cathode 
lights for transparencies. Holbein color 
press, built in England, is widely used. 
Constructed on unit principle, it takes 
36 x 52” sheet at up to 5000 sheets per 
hour in single color unit, up to 3000 per 
hour in multicolor models.’ 
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Why Web Offset Presses? 


Web offset presses cost from $9,000 to 
$300,000 hence purchaser should have 
good reasons for acquiring this equip- 
ment. Will produce wide range of work 
from telephone books to greeting cards 
and business forms. Reasons for use of 
web offset presses include variety of 
stock that can be printed, ranging from 
tissue paper to rough texture stock. Speed 
of these presses is also in their favor, 


Seana, November issues unless otherwise speci- 
ed. 

1 American Pressman 

2 American Printer 

8 British & Colonial Printer 

* Canadian Printer and Publisher 

5 Graphic Arts Monthly 

® Graphic Arts Review 

TInland Printer 

8 Modern Lithographer 

® National Lithographer 

% New England Printer 
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The summaries above represent the 

opinion and statements made within the 

quoted sources and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of B&BP. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


as is low makeready cost compared to 
that of letterpress machines. Spoilage 
on web offset presses reported by one 
firm at 10% to 12%, less on exceptionally 
long runs. Some firms can use such 
presses economically for very short runs, 
others need longer. When firm installs 
offset web presses for first time, it may 
take from two to six months to get maxi- 
mum production. Crucial question in 
determining need for this equipment is 
whether firm has customers that will pro- 
vide enough work for its profitable op- 
eration.” 
co fg & 


Graphic Arts Teaching Changes 


Schools teaching graphic arts will need 
revised curricula, teaching methods, now 
that photo-typesetting machines are on 
verge of practical application, and other 
developments are hinted at. Formerly, 
most printing difficulties could be solved 
by calling in ink, roller or paper expert. 
Today, spirit of research pervades 
graphic arts. Chemical industry, photo- 
graphic supply houses, makers of tech- 
nical instruments have joined ranks of 
printing supply men. Chemists, psysi- 
cists increasingly called on for solutions 
to each new discovery’s problems. 
Graphic arts student of today needs a 
more technical education for his basic 
training than in past. This should in- 
clude at least a basic knowledge of 
physics and chemistry, taught as applied 
to his shop work. Graphic arts trade 
schools must take note of changing con- 
ditions and adapt their courses to the new 
technology.” 
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Offset Craftsmanship 


Assuming an offset plate is perfectly sat- 
isfactory, considerable craftsmanship is 
called for if right amount of ink, color, 
are to be printed in right place. Thus 
pressman must check line, halftone or 
solid characteristics of copy, decide the 
PH, ingredients concentration and rate 
of feed of fountain solution; select and 
possibly doctor ink; anticipate whether 
paper will wrinkle, feed, shrink, stretch, 


pick or offset; whether ink will tint, 


scum, thicken, pile, chalk, fail to dry; 
decide whether fountain shall be run full 
or spare, weak or strong, PH high or 
low; determine whether in view of these 
decisions, he has a reasonable chance of 
producing a good job for required de- 
livery date.” 
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—the year Edwin Flower 
established his first 
electrotype plant to make 
perfect reproductions of type 


forms and engravers’ plates. 
TODAY, in modern and up-to-date 
plants, Flower gives you the 


same quality craftsmanship 
in electrotyping. 


rLOWER 
Electrotypes 


VINYLITE ‘© WAX e¢ LEAD e TENAPLATE 
UPTOWN PLANT DOWNTOWN PLANT 


461 Eighth Avenue (at 34th Street) 216 William Street (at B’klyn Bridge) 
New York 1, N.Y. ° LOngacre 3-3126 New York 7, N.Y. + BEekman 3-1330 
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Authorwise 
& Otherwise 


“The less forms the better," says 

Sidney Jacobs, in discussing the 

. organization of a trade publishers’ 
Organization for Production .................000ee eee eees 79 production department; yet since 
you need some, they must be as 

free from superfluous detail as 

can be. These suggestions and 

others from the Trade Book Clinic 

Last Call for Fifty Books ....... 0... cece csccccweceenes «. Fi session on organization for pro- 
duction will open a series of 

articles on this topic, of which 

the first part will appear next 

month. Watch for the articles by 


The Little Details Werner Plaut of bepesctgalptncgn 
. It takes a lot of little details 
A TRU GMIIIN ce cari eecocecccdieccvsctocnvdueeves 8I to make a good book, and Ruth 


Chaplin of Southworth Press, a 
house which specializes in looking 
after the little details, outlines 
the ways to learn them, perhaps 


Clinical Reports ..........0.0.0...000 ccc cece eee ee eens 84 painfully by certainly fully. 
Clinic activities reached their 
full pitch during the past few 
weeks and November's program 
was a heavy one. You'll find news 


News of the Month _.. $7 of Boston, New York and Phila- 
Cccp ke do diats cused seh dda debs Gar 6 ee ae 


Stahley Thompson aside from 


e his normal production problems 

always faces the annoyance of 

Production Portrait No. 121 having conscientious compositors 
correct editors' copy so that his 

Stahley Thompson Aes eee Ce eee Te ear ee ere ae ee eee 89 first name will resemble its most 


common form. But it's what he 
does in book production that 
makes the most headlines, and 
you'll find the details of his war- 


The Bookmaking Parade time and postwar achievements 
in this field in full detail in this 
Neha Science buetiaensxedendwwecdteeneas 94 month's production portrait. 


John Begg managed to steal a 
few hours time this past month 
from his duties as juror for the 
Fifty Books show to do a little 
probing into the current entries 
in the Bookmaking Parade. You'll 


find his opinions interesting read- 
*sssses® ADVISORY COUN CI Ltttecssscssssscscccncseccssccecssasecss ing, and the Parade displaying 


Ernest Reichl... ....Archway Press John Woodlock................--css00 W. W. Norton ee psiemageed Peeing 
ueaiad Blakiston Co. John Begg............ - ....Oxford U. Press bindings for your consideration. 























J. H. Gipson.... ..Caxton Printers P. J. Conkwright... ..Princeton U. Press 
A ene E. P. Dutton Bennett A. Cerf...................+ Random House 
David M. Glixon............................ Rodale Press Ray Freiman....... ..Random House 


a SO ee Grosset & Dunlap William Nicoll ...... 
D. F. Bradley...... ....Harpér & Brothers Henry B. Roberts. 
Walter Frese.... ...Hastings House Burr Chase............. 


et Scott, Foresman 
.C. Scribner's Sons 
al Silver, Burdett 


Datele . ert EC cs iscsesnceqecncsseevevsscsess D. C. Heath Tom Torre Bevans . ...simon & Schuster 
Ey ar a ee Ginn & Co. Leonard Blizard..... ....Wm, Sloane Assoc. 
Burton L. Stratton...... «Harvard U.P, Mary D. Alexande ..U. of Chicago Press 
James Hendrickson.......................-0- Free Lance | RCN OE SEE Viking Press 
W. J. Gartner.......... McGraw-Hill Bk. Co. Bruce Gentry...... ...The Grolier Society 
Monroe Wheeler............ Museum of Mod, Art Will Ransom................-...--000+. U. of Okla. Press 
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Pe aster Papers si 


PAPER CORPORATION 
Of UNITED STATES 


Paper suppliers to the United States Government 
for thirty-nine years 


Offset for 
problem children 


Primers, grade readers, and children’s illustrated books aren’t exactly 
problem children. But getting the best reproduction of illustrations and 


still keeping costs within reason are problems. 


g resamaster bet is the answer. Here is a paper carefully 


manufactured to meet the most rigid requirements of high-speed presses. 
Its neutral white tone is the perfect background for all shades of color. 
_Pressmaster Offset is available in three excellent surfaces, plate, dull, 
and vellum. This range of finishes makes possible the proper selection 


for a high degree of sharpness and intensity of your reproduction. 


Correctly humidified during manufacture. 
Kept right by moisture-proof packing. 
Delivered to the printer uniformly flat. 


JOANNA BINDINGS FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Parchment Impreglin, the inexpensive pyroxylin impregnated cloth, meets the 
new proposed state specifications. Many of the forty-one beautiful shades are 
excellent for offset, pre-printed cover designs. Ask us for samples of Parchment 
Impreglin Cloth manufactured by Joanna Western Mills Company 

for whom we are the Eastern Distributor. 


PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
Rockefeller Center * International Building * 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * Phone: Circle 7-1637 
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“—-A Manuscript, A Publication Date, and A Lot of Responsibility" 


Organization for Production 


I; TOOK FIVE EX- 
perts only a few minutes to agree on the 
make-or-break function of publishing 
production, but it took considerably 
longer to find any agreement in their 
analysis of how to accomplish the eff- 
cient “Organization of a Trade Publish- 
er’s Production Department,” topic of 
the AIGA NY Trade Book Clinic dinner 
meeting at Rosoff’s on December 6. _ Rep- 
resenting production department large, 
medium, and small were Alan Brown 
(Macmillan), Ray Freiman (Random 
House), Sidney Jacobs (Knopf), Albert 
Margolies (Rinehart), and Leonard 
Blizard (Sloan) working spiritedly under 
moderator Abe Lerner (World). 


Ray Freiman gave the keynote. “The 
house,” said he, “must fit the family,” 
i.e., the production department must fit 
the needs of the publisher. Too often 
small houses fail when inadequate staffs 
tackle big problems, overloading their 
personal capacity, overlooking pertinent 
details. 


Large or small, two basic problems 
face production departments as seen 
in outline by Freiman, who also con- 
ducts a class in production at NYU.: 


A) The responsibility for production 

1) Buying the raw materials (paper, 
cloth, etc.) 

2) Buy services (composition, en- 
graving, printing, binding, etc.) 

3) To design or buy design 

Other details: To do artwork or buy 
it; to hold within the budget; 
to keep watch on books in stock 
and scheduled new editions; to 
help develop new markets; to 
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investigate new 
packaging; etc. 

B) To carry out the publisher’s concept 

of the book 
Here Freiman offered an_illustra- 
tion of Random House procedure: 
Starting with the very idea for a 
book, editors keep a manufacturing 
form in which they must list all 
specific requirements that may de- 
part from ordinary practice. Thus 
any special considerations promised 
to the author or required by edi- 
tors are fulfilled when the book 
start sits way through production. 

C) High RH factor 

Production temperaments must be 
equal to the job; patience for de- 
tail; ability to work under pressure; 
to accept design and criticism, etc. 


techniques ; 


When challenged later on his follow 
up and check system, Freiman replied: 
“I take the largest desk calendar to be 
bought and make sure that everybody 
else in the office has one too.” With the 
help of calendars all deadlines are noted 
for the day when a check is necessary 
or preparations have to be made in their 
anticipation. Thus it is possible to send 
a manuscript to the compositor and 
forget all about it until the calendar 
warns: Galley proofs due tomorrow. In 
case of undependable suppliers several 
notations are made previous to the dead- 
line scheduling systematic reminders. 
In this manner pre-publication time is 
divided into time elements. Staff mem- 
bers need only look to their calendars 
for their daily menu of work. 

Speaking also for a medium sized 


house, Sidney Jacobs, also an old hand 
at the game of production, professed to 
an unorthodox, but workable system of 
keeping most details in his mind and 
trusting his able assistants, Harry Ford 
and Frank Karpeles to carry on. Yet 
certain basic forms, designed by Jacobs 
to show only essential information, are 
kept on file. 

But to keep from being buried in a 
mass of details Jacobs takes a bi-monthly 
inventory on the state of books in pro- 
duction. Every title in work from manu- 
script to finished book is registered here 
every two weeks with a terse, to-the-point 
description of its status past, present, 
and future as for instance: “At com- 
positor, proofs due Dec. 19.” These re- 
ports are made available to the whole 
organization. 

Largely, co-operation and co-ordination 
take the place of forms at Knopf. Said 
Jacobs: “After all if you know your col- 
leagues, you might as well talk to them 
instead of grinding forms through the 
mill.” 

Lacking perhaps the savvy of long-ex- 
perienced men, Al Margolies, represent- 
ing the younger generation in book pro- 
duction, tenaciously defended forms as 
a guide through the mass of details in 
publishing; with good reason, too. 
Rinehart’s little record card is probably 
as comprehensive as any in publishing. 
In the system of operations at Rinehart 
it plays only the part of the recorder 
rather than the director, “for forms,” ex- 
plained Margolies, “can become a 
Frankenstein monster.” 

At Rinehart primary emphasis is 
placed on sales and design. Specifica- 
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tions originate at these sources. Then 
editor, designer, and plants, each do their 
share of estimating production costs, 
each figure being carefully entered into 
the record. With the decision made, a 
schedule is developed, copies of which 
go to responsible administrators. Cost 
records are maintained by one person 
who forwards these to accounting when 
the job is completed. The only printed 
form used directly in preduction gives de- 
tailed binding information. Paper records 
are kept collectively for all books, since 
it is bought in standard sizes. 

With 600 new titles and 16,000 reprints 
as part of his yearly diet Alan Brown 
should be, if judged by reactions of 
colleagues in smaller houses, a physical 
wreck chewing fingernails for nourish- 
ment. But, to the contrary, size has not 
phased him in the least. His prescrip- 
tion: Get people with good education, 
good background. Require plant experi- 
ence or even go so far and give them 
plant experience. Give them good pay. 
With this policy Brown has built a staff 
of men and women with know-how and 
interest in their work. 

The schedule desk is the heart of 
Macmillan production as devised by 
Brown. From start to finish every title 
is accompanied by a card perforated into 
tabular subdivisions each indicating one 
step in its production operation. With 






Bess TO BE JUDGED 
in the 1950 Fifty Books competition spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts must be received at the 
Institute’s offices, 115 E. 40 St., NYC, 
by midnight January 1, 1950 accom- 
panied by an entry form and a check or 
money order to cover the $2.00 entrance 
fee for each title submitted. Each book 
must have been published between Janu- 
ary 1 and December 31, 1949, manu- 
factured entirely or substantially in the 
United States or Canada, and intended 
for sale and not for advertisement. 


This will be the 28th Annual Exhibi- 
tion. It is designed to demonstrate to 
the public the principles of eloquent 
design and good manufacture through 
the selection and circulation of Fifty 
Books selected from those submitted for 
consideration which best qualify in the 
opinion of the Jury. 

According to the standards set forth 
in the instructions to the jury, judgment 
will be based on six factors: 

Design: which must of necessity in- 
clude the visual appearance of the text 
pages, front matter, back matter, illus- 
trations, end-papers, and binding as an 
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the completion of each job the cor- 
responding tab is forwarded to the 
schedule desk for registration on the 
book’s record card filed for each title 
in work. This system allows maximum 
flexibility and still stimulates inspiration 
and interest necessary to good working 
conditions. 

Through the logical sequence of events 
operation, somewhat like that of a motor 
car assembly, the erganization functions 
even in the absence of its chief admin- 
istrators. In contrast to the gigantic 
file of records which previously had 
hindered production more than it helped, 
Brown now has a system of checks and 
double checks capable and efficient in 
the task of handling a mass of details, 
each of which, he warns, improperly 
handled could drastically effect the profit 
and loss statement of the publisher. 

Failure in any department is some- 
times inevitable. Personnel must then be 
instructed, taught the reason why. Thus 
loopholes are plugged. 

Leonard Blizard, experienced in all 
types of houses now working for Sloan, 
explained that small publishers can do a 
faster job in production. At Sloan two 
people produce approximately fifty books 
annually averaging 314 months per book. 
By confining the work to two people in- 
stead of spreading it over many, much 
time is saved and responsibilities nar- 


integrated consistent pattern. No book 
which is out of character in any part 
should be considered a cohesive unit. 
Typography: which includes legibility, 
harmony of text and display type faces 
and suitability to subject matter, print- 
ing techniques, papers, and inks. 
Editorial Content: only in so far as the 
design and typography convey the spirit 
of the book and the intent of the author. 
Manufacture: which includes quality 
of composition, paper, reproduction, 
printing and binding consistent with the 
price range of the retailed book and the 
market for which it was intended. 
Concept: originality in design in terms 
of emotional appeal to the reader. 
Significance: contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the book as a graphic arts 
form in terms of design and technique. 


Books are to be judged according to 
their intrinsic merit and no effort made 
to strike a balance between the number 
of selections and the volume of produc- 
tion in any particular publishing category 

The policy of this year’s 50 Books 
national committee is to present to the 
public the 50 Books which best fulfill 
the requirements set forth to the jury, 
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rowed. Weekly checks with the editorial 
staff facilitate operations. 

While discussion focussed principally 
on editorial-production relations, pro- 
duction-printer relations were not ig- 
nored. Dispelling a common production 
man’s notion that all printers are gosh- 
awful, Freiman maintained that printing 
buyers must know the capabilities of 
plants. Above and beyond that they 
must make certain to see that proper 
instructions will take care of their wishes. 
Working on the premise that plants can 
do no more than is asked or expected 
of them, Freiman suggested closer con- 
tact with responsible foremen to make 
sure special requirements are fulfilled. 

Al Margolies held that no detail should 
be left unstated in ordering printing or 
binding as the plants cannot be com- 
pelled to guess or figure out unclear 
instructions. Bill Gleason, Colonial 
Press’ NY representative, agreed but 
scored those who like to have tomor- 
row’s order yesterday. With time, plants 
can give their full co-operation to attain 
the desired perfection. 

Reversing the order of introduction 
Frank Myrick, Editor of B&BP and or- 
ganizer of the meeting, thanked the panel 
for their stimulating contributions to the 
audience’s enlightenment, and in turn 
Clinic Chairman Alice Roberts (Viking) 
thanked all for their co-operation. 


to implement the value of the exhibition 
with explanatory material which shall 
make clear why these books have been 
selected, and to accomplish the purpose 
of the selections by the widest possible 
participation in their exhibitions. Plans 
are already under way for opening show- 
ings April 4, 1950, in Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washington, as well as 
New York. Traveling exhibitions are 
anticipated. 

The committee is headed by Alma 
Cardi (Doubleday) and includes Lewis 
Allen of San Francisco, Lillian Brune 
(Concordia), Verner F. Clapp (Assistant 
Librarian of Congress), Albert Clay- 
burgh (A. D. Smith), Malone Cline 
(N. Y. free-lance), Harry Ford (Knopf), 
Henry Cole (S. D. Warren), William T. 
Couch (U. of Chicago Press), Richard 
Ellis (Curtis Pub. Co.), Burton Jones, 
Jr. (Harvard U. Press), John Shaw of 
Tulsa, Massey Trotter (N. Y. Public 
Library). 

For the jury the following appoint- 
ments were known at press time: John 
Begg (Oxford), Serge Chermayff (Presi- 
dent of the Inst. of Design, Chicago), 
Lewis Gannett (Book reviewer, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune). 





















by Ruth Chaplin 


io TREND TOWARD 
specialization has been regarded with 
mounting anxiety by the medical pro- 
fession and its plea is for more “general 
practitioners.” Recently there has been 
raised a plea for more knowledge by 
more ‘people of more phases of the book 
production business—more general prac- 
titioners, perhaps. 

Where are these people to be found? 
Where are they to get their training? 
Trade Schools. high schools and _ uni- 
versities offering printing courses, the 
apprentice system set up under the G.I. 
Bill, all these are possibilities. The 
graduates of any one of them come out 
acquainted with highly complex ma- 
chinery and the latest technical methods. 
All are competent to earn their living 
in some branch of the graphic arts. 

Some of these graduates take more 
courses—with the view toward specializa- 
tion. Some, however, adopt the attitude 
of the old-time journeyman who set his 
type, locked his forms, washed the 
presses, or swept the floor--whatever 
came to hand—and was little concerned 
with the esthetic aspect of his job. The 
modern graduate who simply applies his 
more up-to-date methods and expertness 
to the problem under consideration and 
lets it go at that has not the inclination 
to advance much farther than did his 
predecessor, the journeyman. 

But the plea for people with more 
knowledge of more phases of book pro- 
duction would seem to imply something 
beside the need for technical dexterity. 
Expand the above to read “more knowl- 
edge of all phases” and the implication 
becomes clearer. An all-round knowl- 
edge does include the esthetic aspects 
of the job. It includes some mastery 
of the fundamentals of the esthetic as- 
pects. It includes the realization that 
without the alliance of esthetics and 
mechanics there can be no successful per- 
formance of the job. 

What it all amounts to, then, is the 
need for a general education in printing. 
Are there places where a man or woman, 
aspiring to be a _ book-designer, can 
acquire such an education? 

Yes, the opportunity is offered by a 
type of printing-house which, by its ad- 
ministration, its physical properties and 

its principles (and most important, the 
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The Lirtte Details 


The Southworth Press, Portland, Me. 


compulsion to adhere to the strict prac- 
tice of those principles), can give the 
student a perception of the full stature 
of his chosen work. 


Fritters or bookers 


Cervantes tells of men “that will make 
you books, and turn them loose into the 
world with as much dispatch as they 
would a dish of fritters.” During the 
course of the average day those em- 
ployed in producing books have little 
time to experience “craftsman’s ecstasy.” 
They think wistfully of the fritter-maker, 
flipping out his product on a plate with 
a “Here you are, Sir,” on and off the 
griddle, just like that. In addition, he 
generally has all his ingredients at hand, 
whereas, normally, the production man- 
ager has composition here, presswork 
there, and binding in some other part 
of the country, all to be brought together 
to meet a deadline. 

The designer sends off his layouts. 
They may come back as he designed 
them, they may not. Too often they do, 
and the beginner, not yet quite sure of 
himself, may be in for a rude shock. 
The designer of experience escapes this 
unpleasant feeling and the beginner won- 
ders wildly how and where he can amass 
enough experience to escape likewise. 

If the beginner had the opportunity 
of watching each step of the journey 
his layouts must take, from tracing paper 
through the bindery, he would be fore- 
warned of the things that can happen 
and learn to sidestep them by more 
initial preparation. Observation of all 
processes of book production all going 
on under one roof, and often participa- 
tion in some of these processes, can give 
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Ruth Chaplin sometimes chooses to call her- 
self ''girl Friday"' to Fred Anthoenson, long a 
champion of the road to knowledge via ex- 
perience. In the few years she has worked at 
the press she has spent many tedious hours 
computing stock, cloth, character count, and 
all the other impedimenta of book produc- 
tion. But from them she has learned the 
need for patience, persistence and perspec- 
tive that goes with good design and intelli- 
gent production. In this, another of the 


McKibbin monographs, published by George 
McKibbin & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. book manu- 
facturers, she summarizes her basic training 
and bibliographical sources for the benefit of 
others toiling in book production. 
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the person who has finally arrived at the 
stage of being entrusted with designing 
a great store of practical knowledge on 
which to rely. 

The best way to learn that type will 
not expand or contract is to set a stick 
of it; to learn about quads is to space 
out that stick; and patience by picking 
the whole business up off the floor—while 
a grinning compositor stands nearby, 
watching. The proof-reader who has 
observed with horrified eyes a perspir- 
ing foreman retrieving a wrong slug 
from a form on a press-bed just the 
instant before the pressman pushed the 
starter button will be forevermore im- 
pressed with the necessity for reading 
the lines above and below the revised one. 
The novice, just passing through his 
“Look, Ma, I’m Designing!” phase, can 
best discover what ornaments will do— 
and what they will not—by handling 
them and arranging them, and, if he 
must still convince himself by pulling 
a proof of his idea. 


Learn by learning 


There are other examples, some comic, 
some tragic, but the point to bear in 
mind is that the designer will remember 
all these things as he works on his 
layouts. He has seen what can happen; 
he has worked and talked with men who 
have been through it all innumerable 
times; he can take his troubles to these 
people and they will patiently set him 
right. He can have this help at the 
time he needs it for all is at hand, all 
under one roof, and he need not wait 
until his layout comes back, not at all 
as he intended it perhaps, and still un- 
usable because he had no one to turn to 
at the right moment. 

As his experience accumulates he will 
refrain from demanding the impossible; 
he will learn what a bad layout means 
in terms of time and money. Because 
those to whom he has taken his troubles 
have been so patient he will have the 
desire to earn their respect and the re- 
spect of compositors, pressmen, and 
binders, by striving to do his part as 
carefully as he can and to make his full 
contribution to their efforts. Therein will 
lie part of his own value. 

The fritter-maker, if he is a man of some 
reputation, will have a care for his in- 
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gredients—he will procure the best. The 
book-designer who is employed by a firm 
which takes this same care may consider 
himself fortunate. To have access to an 
abundantly stocked composing-room with 
cases full of the best types to be obtained, 
historic types, is like browsing in a 
library of great literary worth. The de- 
signer will indeed come to regard the 
composing-room as a library wherein he 
may search for information or new ideas. 
He will learn, too, to consult his type 
cases as often as he does his specimen 
books; because type is mobile he is far 
less restricted in his use of it. 

Just as he looks upon these type cases 
as tools for building his immediate 
structure, if he is a person of imagination 
he will realize that they also represent 
a rich repository of typographic history. 
There they all are: Baskerville jolting 
along in his japanned coach, Bell with his 
British Theatre, Bewick with his British 
Birds. If his imagination is sufficiently 
fired and his curiosity aroused the de- 


signer will enter on the second stage 
of his training. 


Looking for answers 


He will want to see what Baskerville 
did with his types—how his title-pages 
looked. Where did Janson type origi- 
nate? Who was Doctor Fell? Is the 


printers’ wayzgoose celebrated 


any- 
where? 


All these questions must have 
answers somewhere. As he digs around, 
stray bits of information are added 
gradually to his store. A glance at 
Bruce’s specimen books will give him 
a taste of nineteenth-century typography; 
the qualifications required of a proof- 
reader—as stated in Moxon’s Mechanick 
Exercises—will make him utterly thank- 
ful he didn’t live in Moxon’s age he will 
find out exactly what Caxton was up to 
on that visit to the Abbot of Westminster. 
As he looks at old engravings of the 
Great Ones he believes he can detect on 
their faces the same agitated look his 
own face wears at times—so they too 
survived days when the paper didn’t 
come, when the binder left out a signa- 
ture, and a press broke down! (All are 
his brothers, despite the centuries that 
lie between, and he has a feeling of 
kinship. ) 

This part of his education is never 
parcelled out to him in the form of lec- 
tures. No one guides him through print- 
ing of the fifteenth century from seven 
to nine o'clock on Tuesday evenings, 
and through the eighteenth on Thurs- 
days, same hours. He might do a credit- 
able job without knowing or caring par- 
ticularly how the Chinese made paper, 
or what the “little Elzevirs” were. The 
nature of his work demands certain in- 
formation about a certain period. He 
needs to know what was used in that 
period; he has the type to work with 
when he finds out which type. From the 
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basic facts he needs at the moment he 
begins to fill in the background—to 
give himself his own lectures. If what he 
learns intrigues him and increases his 
already aroused curiosity, he will con- 
tinue his self-imposed course in typo- 
graphic history. 


Time and exploration 


The reader of the above might remark: 
“But there seems to be so much time, 
how come you leisurely explore all these 
by-paths? What about deadlines?” 
One could retort: “Good printing re- 
quires a certain amount of leisure!”—and 
thereby convey a wrong impression. 
Deadlines perch like vultures on every 
printer’s ridgepole; no one escapes them. 
Not even in a printing-house where high 
standards demand practical perfection 
can the staff sit about with bated breath 
awaiting the birth of a certain book— 
another book will be along in an hour or 
so! The discussion here is about a gen- 
eral education in printing, and the type 
of establishment being described de- 
mands cognizance of the esthetics in- 
volved in all printing. The bypaths are 
obligatory, and one is expected to mean- 
der down as many of them as one can. 

As DeVinne has said: “To make a 
thoroughly good book out of a lot of 
jumbled manuscript so that the 
reader can see at a glance that the 
whole book is the work of a disciplined 
hand and an educated taste, and that the 
proper subordination has maintained in 
all the little details . . .” is the tenet 
on which all printing worthy of its name 
is based. The designer who serves an 
apprenticeship in a place where this 
tenet is an unwritten law, where—to 
stretch a metaphor—it is in the air he 
breathes, where his best use of the best 
is absolutely required, as it is of all his 
fellow employees, will absorb these “little 
details” unwittingly. He will go out 





making Parade of Frieda Through the 
Bookshelf is greatly appreciated. We 
feel that the review is fair and accu- 
rate and the pictures of the cover and 
sample page are most attractive. 

“This type of review is most valuable 
in that if gives us a new slant to our 
problems as well as a critical yardstick 
for our future production.” 


Hyman F. Teague 
Advertising Manager 
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better prepared to make his contribution 
to the graphic arts. 


Battle of the factions 


At the present time, before an unques- 
tionably tantalized audience, various fac- 
tions are battling once mere: craftsman- 
ship versus design and initiative, tra- 
ditionalism versus modernism by func- 
tionalism out of something else again. It 
might be exciting to get a ringside seat, 
but it’s still more exciting, after the 
gong has been struck and the combatants 
are picking themselves up, to risk their 
scorn by asking with an innocent air: 
“Why all the hubbub?” 

Should one be asked to explain one- 
self (probably a subtle invitation to put 
on the gloves and come out fighting) one 
might point out that, after all, typog- 
raphy’s function has already been quite 
utilitarian: to serve as a medium of com- 
munication between author and reader. 
It has always been bad typography when- 
ever it has failed to do this, irrespective 
of how much design or craftsmanship 
has gone into it. Although designers take 
typography by the hand and lead it far 
afield, the path always winds back to the 
starting point: typography’s function is 
to serve as a medium of communication 
between author and reader. 

To hold typography to its true function 
is by no means a dull or uneventful 
business; the measure of excitement in- 
creases in proportion to the measure of 
success in making typography conform 
and keep its feet on the track. Further- 
more, in making it serve its real purpose 
it need not be made drab, betraying on 
the part of its creator a lack of imagina- 
tion and inventiveness. 

In the midst of all this controversy— 
which they recognize as not a new one 
but simply a recrudescence—the printer- 
craftsmen, De Vinne’s men of “disci- 
plined hand and educated taste,” have 
been going about their daily business of 
“making a thoroughly good book out of 
a lot of jumbled manuscript.” There is 
nothing exceptionally dramatic about 
this proceeding of theirs; indeed that 
they do it with so little accompanying 
fanfare may be the reason why they are 
not considered by some of the partici- 
pants to be even present at the contest. 


No ivory tower 


The factions who relegate them to the 
ivory tower of preciousness forget that 
the whole tradition of printing contra- 
dicts such banishment. No printer (and 
likewise, no artist) worthy of his name 
ever has, or can, divorce himself from 
his contemporary world. The fact that 
the printer-craftsman has set down his 
standard in a place quite protected from 
trade winds does not indicate a seclusion 
bordering on monasticism. For him to do 
“plain work well” means coming into the 
market-place with other men for just that 
purpose. It is significant, however, that he 
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always returns to his standard as though 
he had early resolved its location and in- 
tended it to be permanent. 

But although he is very much a part 
of the present scene, since he has been 
proved no recluse, and his credo, which 
seemed inflexible, has been revealed as 
being only a deep care for the preserva- 
tion of fine printing, his future is not so 
determinable. 

The men who have guarded the in- 
tegrity of good printing since its revival 
in this country, who have sparked en- 
thusiasm for it from their own plentiful 
store, who have strived to lay the ground- 
work for the eventual growth of appre- 
ciation of it on the part of the public, 
and demand for it, may look back with 
pride on their achievement. The seed 
has been sown; it has been nourished; 
and recurrent agitation—such as _ the 
present inquiry into the state of its 
health which is occupying the attention 
of all connected with book production— 
demonstrates that it will not be neglected 
or allowed to decay on the vine. 

What concerns all admirers of fine 
printing, including those who have pro- 
tected it through the years, is not whether 
there is an increasing demand for it— 
each year evidence piles up to prove there 
is—but whether the groundwork has been 
sufficiently laid to meet the demand. 
Among the people being trained in the 
graphic arts today will there be enough 
who will have patience to dig for ore, 
who will see that, as W. A. Dwiggins 
wrote, one can’t play with type until one 


knows what has been done with type 


sedately through the centuries? The 
question asked most anxiously is: will 
those who have been willing to explore, 
to expend extra time and energy to lay 
their own careful foundation, hold stead- 
fast, and set down their standards where 
all will see them as symbols of a great 
heritage? 

In the preceding pages there has been 
an attempt to outline briefly certain fea- 
tures characteristic of a certain type of 
printing-house which can contribute im- 
measurably to the training of the sort 
of book-designer asked for in the plea 
for “more people with more knowledge 
of more phases of the book production 
business.” If in noting this suggestion 
for one solution of that definite problem, 
it can also be noted that a partial solu- 
tion has been found for the problem of 
the future of good typography when those 
who cherish it (De Vinne too, perhaps, 
were he alive) may feel reassured that 
the “little details” will be perfectly safe. 


Bibliography 


(This list has been compiled at the sug- 
gestion of the publisher. It is not a 
long one. It contains some of the basic 
reference books—these have been marked 
with an asterisk. Others included are 
suggested for further study and enjoy- 
ment. Some of these are out of print. 
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However, they are not completely inac- 
cessible if one is willing to track them 
down, and to remain unperturbed by 
the gaps they make in the budget. Near- 
ly all the books listed should be available 
in public or printers’ libraries of average 
size. ) 
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Fred Anthoensen. Portland, Maine, 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1941 


Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, or the 
Doctrines of Handy-Works Applied to 
the Art of Printing. New York. 1896. 


*Papermaking, The History and Tech- 
nique of an Ancient Craft. Dard 
Hunter. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
1943 


Bookbinding in America. Hannah Dus- 
tin French, Joseph W. Rogers & Hell- 
mut Lehmann-Haupt. Portland, Maine. 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1941. 


Bookbinding, Its Background and Tech- 
nique. Edith Diehl. New York, Rine- 
hart & Co. 1946 


William Bulmer and Thomas Bensley. 
H. V. Marrott. London. 1930 


John Bell, 1745-1831. Bookseller, Print- 
er, Publisher, Type-Founder, Journal- 
ist, &c. Stanley Morison. Cambridge, 
England, The University Press. 1930 


John Baskerville. Ralph Straus & Rob- 
ert K. Dent. London, Chatto & Windus. 
1907 


A Memoir of Thomas Bewick, Prefaced 
and Annotated by Austin Dobson. 
London, Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. 1887 


A History of the Printed Book, Beginning 
the Third Number of The Dolphin. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, Editor. New York, 
The Limited Editions Club. 1938 


Old Type Specimen Books from the 
Foundries of Caslon, Vincent Figgins, 
Wilson, Fry, Fournier, Bruce, Miller 
& Richard, &c. 


6 & 


One Hundred Books About 
Bookmaking 


This “Guide To The Study and Apprecia- 
tion of Printing,” by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt will be of considerable interest 
to those who wish to acquire a historical 
background on the development of print- 
ing and bookbinding. It consists in the 
main of brief reviews of one hundred 
books selected by the author for their 
treatment of printing history and prac- 
tice, type and decoration, bookbinding 
and paper making, and bookmaking pe- 
riodicals. 

While the books selected are un- 
doubtedly excellent in their field, many 
of the more practical books seem to have 
largely been ignored. Edith Diehl’s 
“Bookbinding, Its Background and Tech- 
nique” is not even given a separate 
listing and is dismissed with a couple of - 
lines. Many of the bookbinding and 
printing books listed by BaBP and 
Publisher’s Weekly are not mentioned, 
or at best given little space. The periodi- 
cals given at the back of the book do not 
include any of the trade journals, which 
after all, represent the “down to earth” 
doings of the graphic arts industry. With- 
out these the “ivory tower” approach 
indicated by this attractively printed vol- 
ume would not be possible. 

Published by Columbia University 
Press, NYC. Third Edition. Price $1.75. 
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New York 


TEXTBOOKS BY OFFSET 


Before a capacity crowd of letterpress 
partisans and a sprinkling of staunch 
lithographers a panel of experts—headed 
by Dan Bradley (Harper) as moderator, 
including John Begg (Oxford) and 
Henry Roberts (Scribners) for the pub- 
lishers, Archie Fay (National Process) 
and William Stevens (National Photo- 
Lithographers Assoc.) for the lithog- 
raphers—discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of “Textbooks by Offset.” 
Not, however, without making a few in- 
roads into some pertinent production 
problems and newest reproduction tech- 
niques! The occasion was the first in a 
special series of dinner meetings held 
for the enlightenment of the N. Y. 
Textbook Clinic of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts at Rosoff’s on Novem- 
ber 16. 

To many production staffs letterpress 
is a time-tested medium of proven per- 
formance, lithography a relatively un- 
known performer. For inexperienced 
staffs, dreadfully uncertain of obtainable 
results, it promises only substantial 
savings. 

This being the tantamount problem 
Moderator Bradley struck at its heart, 
challenging: When are offset printers 
going to become book printers? The 
inference being when are lithographers 
going to produce books equal in per- 
formance to letterpress, the question of 
lithography’s suitability was brought onto 
the floor first. 

In textbooks, where extensive revisions 
are commonplace especially in second 
editions, lithography offers great savings. 
Roberts, who buys lithography for Scrib- 
ners in addition to managing letterpress 
production, warned: On very long runs 
letterpress is cheaper in spite of replat- 
ing for revisions. Ultimately costs in 
replating for marathon offset runs sur- 
passes letterpress expense. 


Naturally a book heavy on art and 
color, in wash drawing, highlight half- 
tone, vignettes, or line diagrams, is in- 
comparably cheaper lithographed. It’s a 
natural for elementary texts with manda- 
tory dull finished papers. In support 
spoke also Walton Allen, formerly of 
Norwood Press now with Crocker-Bur- 


bank. Often he experienced school 
boards’ preferences for lithographed 
titles. Apparently lithography has a 
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magical, modern connotation which fasci- 
nates users young and old. 

In surveying the gulf which separates 
letterpress from lithography in respect to 
color reproduction costs, it was inevitable 
to hear a letterpress partisan say: Why 
not go to England to have your color 
plates made? John Begg, who claimed 
he had saved a sum equal to his annual 
salary in getting the Jn Our Image plates 
from England, stated that duty was now 
charged not only on engraving but also 
on art work. Arguments of time and 
trouble spoke against foreign plate mak- 
ing; but, mentioned another, what is cost 
when it is spread over 100,000 copies? 
In analysis it appeared that publishers’ 
controllers just have a natural aversion 
to four-color letterpress engraving. 


Copyright threat 


Foreign production eliminates Amer- 
ican copyrights by law. Begg argued: 
What publishers would want to reprint 
another’s work? Broken ethics would 
mean nothing short of chaos to the in- 
dustry. And who would want to invest 
in a court contest anyhow? Scribners, 
said Roberts, wrote to the copyright 
office trying to determine if book sec- 
tions other than those of foreign manu- 
facture are covered by copyright laws. 
Their clarification read: Why don’t you 
test a case in court? 

It was also brought out that union 
labels are denied to all books which 
are even partly of foreign manufacture. 

Then the advantages of deep-etch over 
albumen plates were put to question. 
Explained Fay: Larger plants are aban- 
doning albumen. Men are more experi- 
enced in making better-printing deep- 
etched plates. Even on short, simple runs 
they are less painless than less expensive 
albumen plates. Costs in remaking 
short-lived albumen plates often. offsets 
their economic advantage. In handling 
they spoil easily. Concerning the econ- 
omy of paper negatives Fay warned that 
they shrink and stretch. Let an offset 
man specify your most advantageous 
process, he counseled. 


Type for offset 


Which typefaces are best for offset? 
Sans serif or heavy serifs like Cairo or 
Girder. Among the old style faces Cale- 
donia and Times Roman, Baskerville, and 
Bulmer were judged favorably by Stev- 
ens, erstwhile production manager at 
Edward Stern. Secrets of good repro- 
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BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


duction are good repro proofs and a 
clean plate. In reference to the lack of 
typographical details in offset production, 
Stevens emphasized that letterpress is a 
“bite” impression in contrast to the 
“kiss” impression of offset. Proofs must 
be pulled on offset paper to get the 
blurred edge appearance typical of letter- 
press in lithographic printing. For 
cleanest reproduction, pull proofs on dull 
coated stock. Contrary to some startling 
opinions, Joe Schwartz (Westcott & 
Thompson) emphasized the absolute 
necessity of gvod sharp press proofs, 
rather than just any old proof press 
proof. In addition he recommended the 
superior value of cellophane and glas- 
sine proofs used by lithographers as posi- 
tives thus eliminating some camera ex- 
penses. While some objected to cello- 
phane’s cracking with age, the experts 
assured its life expectancy to be eight 
years or more. Because bronze, acetate, 
and other transparent proofs are often 
rejected by plants, several suspected 
lithographers of trying to keep their 
cameras busy. 


Responsibility for paste-up 


There are three ways of handling 
lithographic production: 

1) Publisher readies entire book for 
lithographer’s camera. This method 
saves all make-up charges, but experi- 
enced men pointed out that time con- 
sumed by relatively inexperienced office 
personnel in this work does not justify 
office-made make-up. 


2) Office takes care of pasting all 
straight matter to dummy sheets leaving 
room for art work. This is a common 
procedure, popular in particular in the 
production of the Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue. 


3) Several composition houses (three 
in Philadelphia) now have art depart- 
ments to make lithographic plates. 
Lithographers have equal and _ better 
facilities. Many felt that make-up at the 
plant on the basis of the publisher’s 
dummy is the most satisfactory method 
from every standpoint. 


John Begg declared that publishers 
should either leave this part of manu- 
facturing responsibility alone or estab- 
lish a special department to handle the 
make-up of lithographic matter. In this 
connection the experts re-emphasized the 
superior results due to acetate negatives 
with deep etched as well as albumen 







plates, and mentioned also that “set ins” 
for corrections will not stand up on long 
runs, that deletions are easy, stripping is 
expensive, many corrections mean re- 
plating the whole form, and contracts as 
a rule call for replating every 100,000 
regardless of need. 

The advent of the photo-electric type- 
setting machine was heralded as a boon 
to lithography. At present, however, no 
more than 10 experimental machines are 
in use. Lithomat’s Lumitype is over 18 
months away. Photo-electric typesetting 
would be a help to typesetting houses in 
their relation to lithographers, since the 
machines deliver the imprinted negative. 
Whatever advantages typesetting ma- 
chines might bring, the unions, it was 
thought, would not let them come un- 
noticed. 

Who owns the lithographic plates? 
Like a shoe last belongs to the shoe 
manufacturer, said Stevens, so does the 
plate belong to the lithographer. Al- 
though publishers pay for plates, own 
copyrights, lithographers put up a solid 
front in maintaining their inalienable 
right of ownership having put a life- 
time of experience into the making of 
plates. This principle denies publishers 
the saving of having a state-adopted text 
reprinted in respective regions. 


ink variations 

Great ink tone variations in lithographed 
editions are due to inferior presswork. 
As in letterpress, said Fay, there are 
good and bad pressmen. Chemical skill 
adds much responsibitity to the press- 
man’s work. As for plates, aluminum 
ranks higher than zinc. It stands up 
better, longer. 

Better tone control and printing is 
possible with Time & Life’s bi-metalic 
process and IPI’s tri-metalic method. 
Begg exhibited Oxford’s A Layman’s 
Guide to Modern Art featuring the bi- 
metalic process. The rich tone of the 300 
line-screen black and white engravings 
were much admired. The reproduction 
of colors was equally good suffering 
only from original photographic defects. 
It is true generally of all lithographic 








criticism that texture is not lost in print- 
ing but rather in the initial photographic 
process, emphasized Begg. 

Telling secrets being the fashion a 
representative of ever-silent Western 
Lithograph & Publishing lost no time in 
praising color control with IPI’s tri- 
metalic process. Chief obstacles in this 
endeavor are deadly fumes eminating 
from the etching acids. Both methods 
excel on marathon runs, especially IPI’s 
on telephone books. 

Livermore & Knight, Providence, R. I., 
printers of Oxford’s Art History and 
Modern Art Guide just recently told 
Time & Life’s secret. It is a technique 
capable of 300 line-screen engravings 
which heretofore were only possible with 
gelatin or aquatone screens used in print- 
ing limited numbers of fine color repro- 
ductions. A screened, negative trans- 
parency is photographically printed on 
the sensitized surface of a thin copper 
plate. The developed image is an elec- 
trically resistant, resinous film adhering 
to the copper plate. The developed 
image appears as raised dots of resin 
on the plate. By a special process the 
plate image is chrome-plated. Chromium 
is deposited on the copper to a level 
equal to the height of the resistant dots 
which do not plate. The resin is re- 
moved and dots become shallow wells 
down to the copper, which holds ink, 
while the chromium takes water. 


Binding problems 


Returning to more immediate problems 
the binders of offset matter had their 
say. In the bindery offset sheets should 
be trimmed before folding on the gripper 
and guide side of the paper to justify 
sheet distortions due to the tremendous 
pressure and pulling exerted on the 
sheet. Creases occur frequently because 
overall blanket pressure does not allow 
air to escape; in contrast to letterpress 
where air can escape through the raised 
impression surfaces. To avoid shortages 
a production department must be care- 
ful to compensate for bindery spoilage 
in ordering offset editions. 

Occasionally during the meeting, when 
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the seemingly irreproachable virtues of 
letterpress were threatened, there were 
many (including the moderator) ready, 
willing, and able to man the defenses. 
It was therefore doubly effective for 
John Begg to say in summary, “After all, 
let the devil have his due.” 


BOOKMAKING OVERSEAS 


Reporting on his recent trip to Europe 
(see B&BP November °49, pg. 49) at 
the November meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Book Clinic, Bertram Wolff, presi- 
dent of the H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., 
declared that with few exceptions the 
European book industry had not advanced 
to compare with American standards. 


Noteworthy differences found in Brit- 
ish book manufacture were tape sewing 
and the Flexiback machine. Used like 
a Brackett stripping machine, the Flexi- 
back will glue up books after sewing 
and apply the crash while pleating the 
material to allow for expansion of round- 
ing. As a result the English book, on 
the whole, is looser and softer in the 
back than those made in USA. In 
binding straw board from Holland is 
preferred. 

Wolff visited Pernell, England’s up and 
coming plant with 80,000 books a day 
capacity. Like most other British book 
manufacturing centers, this Bristol plant 
is developed vertically and also in other 
aspects does not meet desirable modern 
standards. Pernell is equipped with 
monotype, linotype, gravure, rotary, etc.; 
but, rather than grow in their specialty, 
they take in a lot of allied business. 

The British, Wolff observed, are par- 
ticularly anxious to buy wrapping ma- 
chines. At the Leighton plant, one of 
the largest competitive commercial or- 
ganizations in England, executives were 
looking to American machines to fill the 
gaps in their production lines. 


Reflects art binding 


Conditions in France reflect great inter- 
est in the perfection of bookbinding art 
with a traditional emphasis on highly 
skilled craftsmanship. If he can spare 








Title Publisher Designer Manufacturer Ty, P. Cloth 
MASTERPIECES OF Coward-McCann Ben Collins c, Natfonal Type- &. Ealedonia 12/16 Mead special gravure Bancroft 
SCULPTURE setting Co.; Buckram T. 





NOT SO LONG AGO 





Random House 


RECTOR’S NAUGHTY Doubleday 
NINETIES COOKBOOK 

THE FIRESIDE Simon & 
COOKBOOK Schuster 

THE DECAMERON Garden City 


THE MERRY MIRACLE 


Houghton Mifflin 
publisher 
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Ernest Reichl 


Alma Cardi 


Sandpiper Press 


James Leach 


p, Beck Engraving Co. 
b, Russell-Rutter 


Haddon Craftsmen; 
offset, Beck Eng. 





a Som Life 


ress; 

p, General Offset 

c, Jeffrey; 

pb, Western Prtg. 
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Country Life Press. 
Hl. Kellogg Buckley 


Riverside Press 





L. Baskerville 11/13 


|. Futura Med. 12/14 


L. Bodoni Book 12/14 


L. Weiss Roman 12/13 


L. Caledonia 11/15 


P. & S. Wove RRR; Bancroft Oxford 
Whitehead Raphael Text Vellum, black 
Oxford Miami smooth Holliston Zeppelin 

offset #3150-4 
cerise; special 
bright finish 
cloth, black 

Whittaker Special Bancroft Arrestox, 
Text #1 white 

Oxford Miami Eggshell Bancroft Eton 

Tileston & Hollin h Stevens Nelson Co. 

India Trucolor Laid Tweedweave, 
dusty red 
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it, a Frenchman will be proud to pay 
$100 for a beautifully bound book. Prices 
are governed not only by scarcity, but 
also by the artistic value of the crafts- 
manship. For volume production the 
French prefer American machines, but 
German folders, Swiss sewers, and trim- 
mers from Holland are in evidence as 
well. Many editions are sewn on 
crash. French books are either very 
cheap or very expensive. 

At the Du’ Pont book bindery Wolff 
saw the integral cover making machine, 
made in Holland, which makes covers 
out of one piece of material. Impressive 
as this machine might be, Wolff held, 
only an output of 1,000,000 would justify 
the installation of the machine. 

Typically, Europe offers a labor mar- 
ket trained above the level of average 
American craftsmanship, but in produc- 
tion efficiency, said Wolff, American 
plants are unexcelled. An amiable re- 
lationship between labor and manage- 
ment prevailed in Britain. In France 
there is no comparison between the re- 
tail cost of the product and wages. By 
American standards the French wage 
level is abominably low. Wolff noted 
especially the excellence of training 
facilities in Denmark and Sweden. 


Boston 


STORY OF KNOPF 


Boston Bookbuilders started their Work- 
shop’s publishing course October 24 
with a speech by one of the prominent 
members of the industry, Alfred A. 
Knopf, N. Y. publisher. Meeting at 
Schrafft’s West Street restaurant Presi- 
dent Arthur English (Plimpton Press) 
opened proceedings by asking his boss, 
Richard Mayo-Smith to introduce his 
customer. 

Speaking “On Making a Few Books” 
Knopf said “the Plimpton Press made 
our first book and will continue .. .” 
When he turned away from his own 
history of books and authors to focus on 
the troubles of the rest, Knopf said: “It 
seems to me the only thing that publish- 
ing has to fear is the bite of bigness. I 
realize I am getting old and think back 
to the days when we started with almost 
nothing. We did everything ourselves. 
We did everything and were able to do 
everything. We didn’t do things on the 
grand scale which people today think 
necessary. We made money gradually, 
but we got big. Some publishers have 
gotten into trouble by having too much 
money rather than too little.” 

The publishing course meeting twice 
a week will last until March 28. Among 
the principal topics are editorial, design, 
production, and distribution. 

At the November 28 meeting of the 
Bookbuilders, Egbert Jacobson, director 
of the department of design of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, and his 
company colleague Albert Kner, head of 
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the package design laboratory together 
with George Salter, prominent independ- 
ent designer of jackets and covers, dis- 
cussed “Book Jackets and Book Cover 
Design.” Discussion centered around 
the external appearance of the book as 
an influence on sales. 


New York 
XMAS DILEMMA 


A plethora of attractive books, many 
obviously for Xmas, complicated the se- 
lection of the screeners for the November 
15 luncheon of the Trade Book Clinic, 
AIGA. Albert Margolies (Rinehart) and 
Frank Myrick (BaBP), submitting some 
20 books, admitted that they had beer 
deterred from bringing in some 30 more 
that seemed to have almost equal merit, 
by strong arguments about time limit for 
discussion, etc. Their difficulty in selec- 
tion was reflected in the voting on the 
winning six titles in which the margins 
were very close. 

In addition to the submitted books, the 
pair showed two or three unique “stunts,” 
one a full color jacket painting beneath 
an acetate sheet on which title and re- 
lated matter were printed, so that the 
purchaser might, if he wished, frame the 
“painting.” A sort of piano-keyboard 
style of indexing was exhibited in another 
volume. 

In attempting to develop a new ap- 
proach to discussion of the books, the 
screeners called on several of the au- 
dience to discuss specific titles. This 
phase was launched by Leonard Brodney 
(Colorgraphic Offset) and Ernst Reichl 
(Archway Press). The former commented 
that of the three “cook books”—Fireside 
Cookbook, Rector’s Naughty Nineties 
Cookbook, and Esquire Hand Book for 
Hosts—color had been used effectively in 
the first two, confusingly in the latter, 
merely registering an impression of 
Esquire. It was generally agreed that all 
three were in the gift book class, and 
not too practical for use in the kitchen. 

Morris Colman of Viking commenting 
that these three titles spotlight the fre- 
quent conflict between function and mer- 
chandising problems, suggested that a 
washable cloth might have been used in- 
stead of the natural finish pink on the 
Naughty 90s. Two feminine designers, 
both after-hours housewives, argued that 
they had found no binding wholly stain- 
proof, which led into a discussion of how 
much abuse can a book take when used 
in the kitchen. Suggestions for spotproof- 
ing went the limit, from laminated bind- 
ings to acetate wrappers, and wet-strength 
papers. 

Margolies commented that the screen- 
ers’ general reaction to the six or seven 
hundred books inspected indicated over- 
use of tinted stock, need for better typo- 
graphical treatment of religious books, 
mismatched illustration and text stock, 
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and incongruity between title page and 
binding, signifying that the over-all de- 
sign had not been entrusted to one hand, 
for best results. 

Colman found that careful planning 
had paid off in Rio Grande (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce) so that pictures needed no 
captions, and the text had been allowed 
to run to fit the picture arrangement. 
Hence both kept pace. Excellent printing 
and no unnecessary bleeds were two other 
favorable points. 

A Golden Book was found to be only 
as attractive as its predecessors but no 
more original in its makeup. Colman also 
objected to the type size and overlong line 
measure in Cocolo (Harper) despite its 
attractive illustration. Crude lettering on 
the title also met his censure. 

Margolies interposed comment at this 
point that better design from the smaller 
houses was evident, after which John 
Begg (Oxford) cited Masterpieces of 
Sculpture (Coward McCann) as an ex- 
cellent example of fine gravure printing, 
but from obviously only the best of copy 
since the book was probably sponsored 
by the National Museum, from which the 
contents was derived. The common use 
of rough finish paper for gravure leads 
to poor effects, he added, with the darks 
and lights generally overdone. Since off- 
set does the middle-tones better, he felt 
that a combination of the two would be 
ideal for art subjects. 

Jane Austen (Pellegrini & Cudahy) he 
found charmingly feminine with nice re- 
straint, and objected only to the rough 
trim sides as being out of harmony. 

The consistent reappearance of the 
binding theme in the display matter of 
Knight’s Gambit (Random House) won 
the plaudits of Mahlon Kline, as did the 
absence of “period” type faces in Not So 
Long Ago from the same publisher. But 
he objected, the jacket with its diecut 
opening (see BaBP Oct. 1949, p. 93), 
does not tie in with the rest of the book, 
nor did he like the bracketed folios. 


Philadelphia 
LEARN ABOUT FOTOSETTING 


“Fotosetting—a new horizon for the 
modern printer” was the subject of dis- 
cussion and a speech given by Intertype’s 
Harold B. Plaut at the December 13 
luncheon meeting of the Philadelphia 
Book Clinic. More than ever before, the 
subject was discussed on a very realistic 
basis since numerous Intertype “Foto- 
setter” machines have been working in 
the field for four years or more. In 
stressing the practical aspects of the ma- 
chines Plaut emphasized that the printer 
who used to subcontract his typesetting 
will now be able to do it himself. At the 
same time, he was careful to state that 
slug machines would maintain their place 
because there is as great a need for them 
now as before. 














Special Hamlet Edition 


Without the benefit of traditional aging 
“rare” books are appearing in ever in- 
creasing numbers on the literary market. 
Time which used to be one of the prin- 
cipal judges to good rare book value has 
now been replaced by “limited editions” 
characterized by lavish productions and 
ultra high prices. 

One of the newest examples of “pric- 
ing makes perfect” is The Mystery of 
Hamlet, King of Denmark. With this 
volume of over 800 pages a new pub- 
lisher is introduced to the book world: 
The Bond Wheelwright Co., 145 East 
63 Street, New York 21, N. Y. As a 
representative for a number of university 
presses and a few commercial houses, 
Wheelwright is not new to the book field. 
His emphasis in publishing is bent on 
quality books. In line with this policy 
six titles have been announced. 

The Hamlet book was designed by 
Raymond F. DaBoll. He chose Bruce 
Roger’s Centaur type combined with 
Frederic Warde’s Arrighi Italic plus 
some of his own calligraphy. Symbols 
play an important part in the lively de- 
sign of the book. A special slip case is 
furnished for the 844 x 13” book bound 
in Interlaken Arco Art Buckram 8852. 
The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Chicago printed the edition on 
Ragston wove and watermarked 60 lbs. 
paper especially made for the book by 
the Curtis Paper Co. Donnelley also 
bound the book. It is stamped in gold. 
The one-hundred-dollar-copy edition is 
limited to 357 books. 

Wheelwright’s first publication, just 
published, is a volume of poetry, The 
Cage of Years. Designed by Frank Lie- 
berman using Weiss type, printed at the 
Elm Tree Press on Strathmore paper, 
this two-dollar volume was bound in St. 
Albans Paper over board at the New 
Hampshire Bindery. 


Set Phila. Book Show Date 


No less than 36 members of the Phila- 
delphia Book Clinic have been appointed 
to committees preparing the way for the 
presentation of the 5th Annual Phila- 
delphia Book Show. This exhibition will 
be held at the Franklin Institute at 20th 
St. and Benjamin Franklin Parkway, on 
April 11-23, 1950. Show Chairman Harry 
S. Rossiter (Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill) 
has set the organizational machinery in 
motion and also announced that a pre- 
view dinner will be held the day pre- 
ceding the opening. 
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Publishers Name Mfg. Comm. 


Striving for better co-ordination in the 
solution of industry problems, the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council and the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
have co-operated in the formation of 
joint committees in various departments. 
Among these is the manufacturing com- 
mittee which includes as representatives 
from the Council: Myron Boardman 
(Prentice-Hall), Elliot Macrae (Dutton), 
Stahley Thompson (Rinehart), Tom 
Torre Bevans (Simon & Schuster) ; for 
the ATPI: Burr L. Chase (Silver Bur- 
dett), David L. Pettigrew (Scott, Fores- 
man), Alan S. Browne (Macmillan), 


John S. Smyth (Heath). 


Holiday Article BOM Choice 


The Book-of-the-Month Club plays turn- 
about with Holiday magazine in January 
when it will be the publisher of E. B. 
White’s article that was part of the 
New York (April) issue. As one of the 
dual selections the 64-page volume rep- 
resents one of the rare instances when a 
magazine provides a book instead of the 
book providing a magazine condensa- 
tion. With Harper as the intermediate 
publisher Here’s New York has been 
completely reset for the book format 
with only one illustration borrowed from 
the magazine. 


In keeping with George Eastman's 
motto You press the button; we do 
the rest, the graphic arts display at 


the George Eastman House, Ro- 

chester, N. Y., uses a self-turning, 

mechanical book demonstrating the 

importance of photography in the 
graphic arts. 








Lists Approved Types 


In an attempt to bring order into the 
state of American typography, a reac- 
tivated pre-war organization, the National 
Board on Printing Type Faces, “was re- 
formed to recommend the suitability of 
type faces for advertisers, printers, and 
book manufacturers.” In its resolution 
it is further stated that the Board sug- 
gest and approve type faces of proper 
design “which are a credit to their man- 
ufacturers and to American typographic 
arts, believing that such a list of faces 
shall be a guide to buyers and users 
of type.” 

Manufacturers are invited to consult 
the board on all questions concerning 
proposed and produced faces for critical 
comment on their desirability and con- 
structive recommendations. It is also 
hoped that manufacturers will agree to 
grouping and naming’ their type faces 
by accepted standards to avoid confusion, 
unnecessary duplication, and promote 
efficiency. 

To this end a grouping of type faces 
has been published including: Square 
Serif Faces, Black Letter Faces, Sans 
Serif and Gothic Faces, Specialty Faces, 
Script and Cursive Faces, Serif Faces. 

The grouping has been endorsed by the 
following associations comprising the 
Board: Amer. Association of Adv. Agen- 
cies, PIA, Society of Typographic Arts 
(Chicago), Type Directors Club of N.Y., 
AIGA, and the Advertisers Typograph- 
ers Association, Inc. E. M. Diamant is 
chairman of the National Board on 
Printing Type Faces with offices located 
at 140 West 17th Street, NYC. 


Essay on Book Distribution 


Problems of territorial distribution of re- 
tail book sales have been brought into 
focus in an American Book-Stratford 
Press volume, Observations on Trade 
Book Sales by Henry I. Burr. The pres- 
ent maldistribution is demonstrated 
through facts and figures. Suggestions 
designed to alleviate this disorder and 
equalize book distribution according to 
potential are given. 

Says Burr, son of American Book- 
Stratford Press Secretary Emmanuel 
Burr: “Publishers and distributors must 
be convinced of the multitudinous bene- 
fits to be derived from the acceptance 
and practice of modern book merchan- 
dising techniques. The book industry 
must be conditioned to engage in mass 
marketing.” 
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PrisciLLA CRANE is now associated 
with Jerome Mutcany at the Belgrave 
Press, 230 West 17 Street, New York, a 
firm specializing in small-edition book 
work, catalogs, pamphlets, and jacket 
printing. She was formerly with E. L. 
Hildreth, A. S. Barnes. Mulcahy was 
formerly with Knickerbocker Ptg. 
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> fluorescent colors and their use -< 
os. printing. plates from seawater ~ 
s cording for better booklets b 
> book printing techniques 4 
o book production in 1945 ~~ 
= silk screen know-how = 
° rules for ruling ink ~ 
o stitching operations bs 
e gold gilding > 
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These indispensable aids for the up- 
to-date graphic arts worker provided 
free from the Reprint Department of 
B&BP, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 
Get ‘em while they last and have a 
Merry Christmas. 
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Phila. Booksellers Meet 


The Bookseller’s Association of Phila- 
delphia held its first dinner meeting of 
the season on Thursday, Nov. 3. New 
officers, directors and committee chair- 
men were announced. The _ season’s 
activities were launched with an inter- 
esting and amusing program arranged 
and presented by Simon and Schuster’s 
Inner Sanctum Mystery Department. 


Officers for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, John Brieg; vice president, Clinton 
Mallor (Haverford Book Shop); secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Harvey (Lippincott) ; 
assistant secretary, Charles Heinle (Lip- 
pincott) ; treasurer, Donald Macrae (Ma- 
crae-Smith); and assistant treasurer, 
Hildegarde Scheffler (Snellenberg’s). On 
the board of directors are: chairman, 
Harry B. Most (Saunders) ; Joseph Mc- 
Cleery (Wanamakers); Miss Scheffler 
and Peake Crawford (Doubleday) ; 
Elizabeth Morton (Winston); and Cy 
Goldman (Lit Brothers). Chairman of 
the membership committee is Rebecca 
Cromie (Strawbridge), and Dorothy 
Alden Smith (Westminster Press) is 
chairman of the publicity committee. 


Abrams To Be Publisher 


Harry N. Abrams, advertising manager 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club expects 
to resign early in 1950 to launch his 
own publishing concern which will spe- 
cialize in publishing art books. A well 
known collector of paintings, Abrams 
has looked forward to this step for many 
years. 


Oscar Ogg, present art director of the 
Club who has worked closely with 
Abrams as chief assistant for many years, 
will succeed the latter as advertising 
manager. Abrams will remain associated 
with the Book-of-the-Month Club as a 
member of the Board of Directors and a 
consultant. 


John O’Connor, president of Grosset 
& Dunlap was elected a director of the 
Club at the latest meeting of the board. 





AIGA Exhibit Schedule 


For the balance of the season the follow- 
ing major exhibitions have been planned 
by the AIGA. Some 1948 selections of 
the National Book League in London 
will be shown in a preview for AIGA 
members at the British Book Center, 122 
E. 55 St., NYC., on January 24 at 6 pm. 
The exhibition will continue for two 
additional weeks. 


Also forecast were the Printing for 
Commerce Show in February, the Young 
Designers Exhibition in March, the Fifty 
Books in April, and the 12th Annual 
Textbook Exhibition for May. 


Currently the 1949 Fifty Books are 
scheduled to be seen in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and at Wellesley, Mass., from 
January 10 to 31. 


D’Arcy Plant Expands 


As part of a program of plant expansion 
and intensified selling and promotion, 
D’Arcy Printing and _ Lithographing 
Corp., NYC, has appointed Robert 
Weber vice-president in charge of sales 
and sales promotion, William Weinstein, 
president, announced. Weber joined the 
company as salesman in 1947, and was 
formerly on the sales staff of Woodrow 
Press, NYC, for 14 years. 


Since the end of the war D’Arcy has 
expanded with the purchase of a 12 
story building at 124-132 White Street 
and the complete modernization of art 
and platemaking departments due to 
their renewed emphasis on offset print- 
ing which now accounts for 75% of 
their work. D’Arcy facilities are com- 
plete in every respect including a fin- 
ishing and binding department equipped 
with cutting, die-cutting, embossing, per- 
forating, folding, collating, and _stitch- 
ing equipment. 


Founds Twayne Publiskers 


Twayne Publishers, Inc., headed by 
Jacob Steinberg, was organized recently 
to publish books dealing with the Far 
East and poetry books on a subscription 
basis. Although the publishers antici- 
pate four books yearly in the poetry 
series, a seventh title has already been 
scheduled for January publication. Free- 
lance designers are engaged to give each 
book its own individual interpretation. 
Several Twayne volumes have been de- 
signed by Henry Harrison. Twayne’s 
offices are located at 42 Broadway, NYC. 
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An exhibition of books which were de- 
signed and directed by Lester Dovetas 
is being held at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., through the month of 
December. The exhibit was arranged by 
the Washington Chapter of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 
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Anent the Devaluation 


As an afterthought to last month’s article 
on the devaluation of the £ (see BaBP, 
October 1949, pg. 48) come reports from 
British booksellers fearing greatly re- 
duced imports of American titles. Main 
categories involved are understood to be 
medical and technical. On the other 
side of the picture Scottish printers, who 
do a great deal of British books, are 
hoping for an expansion of their facil- 
ities in view of greater exports, although 
“the U.S. market is traditionally a diff- 
cult and unreliable one for many ex: 
porters in many fields.” 


Claire Imrie At Tri-Arts 


Claire Imrie has joined Tri-Arts Press, 
227 E. 45th St., N. Y. C., where she will 
do sales and contact work. Formerly as- 
sociated with William E. Rudge’s Sons 
since 1945 in service and sales. Miss Im- 
rie also handled publications for Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. during 
the war. She has been production mana- 
ger of Print Magazine, and an editorial 
correspondent for The Readers Digest. 
Tri-Arts Press specializes in advertising 
typography as well as quality letterpress 
printing. 


Stereo Photo Service 


A new stereoscopic photo service has 
been announced by Criterion Photocraft, 
6 E. 39th St., N.Y.C., as a service to 
organizations and exhibitors of equip- 
ment, books, etc. Using the new stereo- 
scopic camera, Criterion, specialists in 
book photography for many years, sup- 
plies lifelike full color stereo transpar- 





encies for examination through a special 
viewing unit, compact and easily cir- 


culated through a small group. The 
transparencies afford an unusual third 
dimensional effect and richness of color 
which is hard to match. 
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Jack Greenberg, president of Lutz & 
Sheinkman, N.Y.C. lithographing firm, 
has announced that through the purchase 
of the stock interests of Bernard and 
Herbert Nemeroff, he has become the 


sole owner of this plant, founded over 
50 years ago. 
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Abbey David’s Diary 


Translated and Edited by Helen M. 
Fox. 514x844. $5. 
Publisher: Harvard University Press 
Manufacturer: Norwood Press 
Type: Lino. Caslon Old Face 11/13; 
22x37 
Stock: Warren‘s Olde Style White Wove 
#60 (text; Strathmore pastel light 
green #80 Illustrations) 
Binding: Holliston Zeppelin, dark green 
Stamping: aluminum roll leaf. 
Designer: Burton J. Jones, Jr. 


The quiet unobtrusiveness of Caslon Old 
Face is just right for this pleasant dis- 
cursive diary written by a French priest 
on a naturalist’s journey in China. The 
oriental flavor is obtained by the decora- 
tive touches—the placement of the floral 
design in the extreme lower right corner 
of the binding, the second color ornamen- 
tation and movement of the title page 
(see illustration), and the well-printed 
offset illustration section printed in dark 
green on pastel green paper. The same 
pastel green is used for the endsheet 
to make a subtle transition from the blue 
green natural finish binding cloth. The 
uncommonly large margins and adequate 
leading make an easy to read page which 
has a daintiness in harmony with the 
overall charm of the text. The only page 
which might be questioned is the con- 
tents which has been arranged in an 
irregular form to sug~est the journe~. It 
seems unduly tricky for this otherwise 
restrained book. 


Fundamental Processes of 
Dye Chemistry 


by Hans Eduard Fierz-David & Louis 
Blangey. 6x9. $9.50. 
Publisher: Interscience Publishers 
Compositor: Graphic Production Corp. 
Printer: N. Y. Lithographing Corp. 
Binder: Chas. H. Bohn & Co. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/12; 26x44 
Stock: Hamilton Offset #60 
Binding: Holliston Roxite, linen, blue 
Stamping: aluminum roll leaf 
Designer: Victor H. Allen 


This is the English translation of the 
Austrian edition of a highly technical 
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book. Offset was the logical solution 
since this made it possible to pick up the 


numerous and complicated carbon ring 


formulas. The necessary translations 
within these formulas were set and 
proved as stickyback repros for pasting 
in position. Cumbersome fold-in dia- 
grams were reworked as two page 
spreads and printed with the text. Along 
with the saving, by avoiding tips, there 
is a gain in clarity and usefulness. The 
complex organization of six gradations 
in centered heads is accomplished by use 
of Bodoni Bold in four sizes. Chapter 
titles and the very business-like title page 
are also Bodoni Bold in display. Cale- 
donia for the text combines well with 
headings and illustrations (see illustra- 
tion). They also make a good pair of 
faces for offset production. It is worth 
noting that this is much more than an 
average job of offset printing. From 
cover to cover, neatness and precision 
belie the fact that this book was pieced 
together rather than completely produced 
from new manuscript. 


An Approach to Modern Painting 


by Morrison Davidson. 53¢x8%%. $6. 
Publisher: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Manufacturer: Van Rees Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville (11/13) 26x13 
Stock: Warren’s Eggshell 
Binding: Holliston novelex, black 
S‘amping: imitation roll gold leaf and 
terra cotta ink 
Designer: Paul Johnston 


Appropriately, the illustration section of 
this book on modern art is the most 
impressive part of the job. The arrange- 
ment of the pictures is dynamic, making 
free use of white space and varied place- 
ment of captions. The sans serif figure 
numbers run in with captions in Basker- 
ville stand out for easy reference. The 
seventy-one pages of well printed half- 
tones are placed at the end of the text 
with the index neatly completing the 
coated paper form. The text pages are 
easy to read but have a running head 
which is distracting (14 pt. sans serif 
caps). The chapter opening also seems 
too emphatic, with the title in 24 pt. 


in a series of monthly critical studies of design and 
production of contemporary trade and textbooks. 


THIS MONTH'S REVIEW BY 


John Begé 


OXFORD UNIV. PRESS 


Mayfair Cursive, chapter number in ld 
pt. sans serif, a 36 pt. bold stick-up initial 
and the first text line in all caps. These 
are perhaps matters of personal taste— 
but certainly, as has been pointed out, 
the book is readable and the illustrations 
unusually good. 


Tierra 


by Lopez y Fuentes (Holmes & Bara), 

5 9/16x814. $2.50. 

Publisher: Ginn & Co. 

Printer: Livermore & Knight 

Compositor: J. S. Cushing Co. 

Binder: Athenaeum Press 

Type: Mono. Baskerville, 11/13 

Binding: Back, Holliston Roxite, terra 
cotta; sides, Kivar, No. 5, linen finish, 
gray 

Stock: Crocker E.F. Music Finish, sized 
for offset 

Stamping: blue & yellow inks 

Designer: (Binding), Edgard  Cirlin; 
(Format), Carl C. Smith 


Tierra—the earth—is a Spanish supple- 
mentary reader for high school or college 
students. The subject is the agrarian 
revolution in Mexico and its designer took 
advantage of the opportunity suggested 
by the text. Most successful is the un- 
usually good quality offset printing job 
in a sepia ink which shows the Orozco 
and Rivera lithographs to good advan- 
tage. The unconventional double spread 
title page prepares you for what follows. 
Chapter numbers in 30 pt. Futura Black 
give an explosive spot of color for each 
opening, to excellent effect. However, 
an additional piece of ornament has been 
added which seems over-used since this 
same ornament appears not only on the 
title page and usual front matter pages 
but even with each picture caption. The 
vocabulary, set full page width instead of 
the usual two column. style, is a most 
generous 72 pages. Nor did the pub- 
lisher skimp on the cover which is a 
three piece job using paper sides with 
the design printed in three colors while 
the cloth back strip is stamped in two 
colors. This is an attractive, much better 
than average book in its class. 
{Continued on page 91) 
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A MISSISSIPPI SURPRISE PARTY 


Ht Arkansas was destroyed less than two weeks after the 
withdrawal of the Union fleets from Vicksburg. After 
her elimination there remained afloat no threat to the 


Cairo to the Gulf. It was impossible to pr 
port of enemy supplies across the river f 
ern part of the Confederacy. It was impo 
the safety of unescorted transports and 
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(4) 1 5-Dinitreenthrageimone 


by Margaret Lloyd 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


> as New York 1949 


To 2 solution of 100 grams of pure anthraquinone (mp. 278-279°C) 
tm 2000 grams of 100 per cent sulfunc acid is added. at 25° and with gnod 
stirring over a penod of 30 minutes, 460 grams of mixed acid (230 grams 
of nitric acid (sp. 1.52) and 230 grams of 100 per cent sulfuric acid 
The temperature rises to about 80° and | 5-dinitroanthraquinone begins 
to separate durmg the addition of the nitric acid. The mixture ts heated 
for 2 hours at 125° and then cooled. The pure yellow precipitate is fil 
tered off on a sintered glass funnel and washed with 100 cc 100 per 
cent sulfuric acid. then with water until the wash water is neutral 
The dried product weaghs 56 grams which 1s about 40 per cent of the 
theoretical amount. The acid mother liquor cobtains L8-, 1.6, and 1,7 
dinstroanthraquinones, which have no technical value 


(4) Redaction to 15 Diamineenthrequinene 

U the 1.5-dunstroanthraquinore ts to be reduced. best results are ob 
tained if the material from (a) is not dried. A suspension of the moist 
Giter cake im S00 cc. water is heated to 80°C , and a concentrated solution 
of 350 grams of crystalline sodium sulfide 1s added The mature is 
stirred vigorously and heated to 100° The | 5-dinitroanthraquinone goes 
tato solution forming a green color ( alkals soluble hydrorylamane deriva 
tives), and after a short time red crystals of 1.5-diaminoanthraquinone 
separate. After | hour, the precipitate 1s Gltered off and washed with 
water until the washings are coloriess. The dned product. which is 


Practically chemucally pure 1.5 diaminoanthraquinone, weighs about 40 
grams 


27. Quinizarin from p-Chlorophenel 
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Quinizarin is prepared industrially by condensation of phthalic an- 
hydride and p-chlorophenol in the presence of concentrated sulfuric 
acid and boric acid at a temperature of 160-210°C. The boric acid ester 
of quinizarin which is formed can be separated by adding ice, and hy 
drolyzed to quinizarin by warming with water or soda solution. The 


“Writing—from Idea to Printed Page (top left) 

Set by Country Life Press in Lino. Times Roman 9/12 
with Int. Vogue Medium. Folio, Bauer Futura Medium 
10 pt; chapter, Bauer Futura Demibold 14 pt & 36 pt. 


“Guns on the Western Waters" (top center) 

Set by Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. in Lino. Baskerville 11/13. 
Chapter, Lino. Baskerville 12 pt l&sc; intial, ATF Basker- 
ville Roman 60 pt; folio, Lino. Baskerville 9 pt. 


“Abbe David's Diary" (top right) 

Set by Norwood Press in Lino. Caslon Old Face 11/13. 
Title, pen drawn; subtitle, Bauer Futura Medium 6 pt; 
imprint, Bauer Futura Light 10 pt. 


ONCE IN THE FIRST TIMES 
With these words the punishment was immediately 
carried out. The fields of the farmer swarmed with 
thousands upon thousands of locusts, and the crops were 
destroyed. 
So it hasbeen ever since that day. Wherever men have 
forgotten to be grateful to the gods for good fortune, 
locusts have come and eaten up their crops. 


¢ 


How the Monkey Came to Be 


TINGUIAN 


| IN THE FIRST TIMES THERE WERE TWO MEN 
who were planting rice together out in the fields. One 
man was very industrious in all that he did. In spite of 
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“The Borzoi Book of Modern Dance" (bottom left) 
Set by Kingsport Press in Lino. Baskerville 11/14. Title, 
Lino. Spartan Heavy 24 pt; author, Mono. Baskerville 
Ital. No. 353 18 pt; imprint, Lino. Spartan Heavy I! pt; 
city, Mono. Baskerville Ital. No. 353 14 pt. 


“Fundamental Processes of Dye Chemistry" 
(bottom center) 


Set by Graphic Production Corp. in Lino. Caledonia 
10/12. Folio, Lino. Caledonia 8 pt sc; subheads, Lino. 


Bodoni Bold Ital. 8 pt; chapter head, Lino. Bodoni Bold 
12 pt. 


“Once in the First Times" (bottom right) 

Set by Country Life Press in Lino. Garamond 14/16. 
Folio, Lino. Garamond Ital. 12 pt; chapter head, Lino. 
Garamond |4 pt. 
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Once in the First Times 


by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist. 
$2.50. 
Publisher: Macrea-Smith Co. 
Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
Type: Lino. Garamond 14/16 
Stock: Glatfelter R. Wove 
Binding: Bancrofts’ Rugby 
Stamping: plum ink 
Designer: Helen Rotter 
Illustrator: John Sheppard 


614x8. 


This book of tales from the Philippines 
is an illustrated collection for the young 
reader. As a matter of fact, the black 
and white illustrations catch the attention 
first. They have a sketchy casualness 
which suggests the sunny quality of the 
islands. The lusn contrasts of John 
Sheppard’s drawings are counterbalanced 
by the use of colorful 14 point Garamond 
for the text with Bodoni Bold for titles 
and stick up initials. These two dis- 
similar faces somehow work together, 
with the illustrations as a go-between 
(see illustration). If the running heads 
had been omitted a more square page 
would have resulted to harmonize with 
the square format. The binding is a 
beauty. A tiny figure stands on a base 
line formed by the title across the full 
width of the cover. It is placed extremely 


low and thus creates a picture in which 
the green cloth is an important part. The 
tobacco brown stain top goes well with 
the cloth although a more pleasing color 
relation between the decorative end paper 
and the cover could have been effected by 
using a grayer green on the reverse plate 
end sheet. 


Writing—from Idea 
to Printed Page 


by Glenn Gundell. 81x11. 
Publisher: Doubleday & Co. 
Compositor & Binder: Country Life Press 
Printer: Robert Teller Sons & Dorner 
Type: Lino. Times Roman 9/12; 42x55 
Stock: Glatfelter offset 
Binding: Bancroft Oxford, red 
Stamping: black ink & imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Alma Cardi 


$5.95. 


The first impression of this book is that 
it couldn’t have been done any other way! 
Oh, no? Although the typographic bur- 
den was not great, some bothersome 
details were neatly solved. The main 
body of the book is made up of facsimile 
reproductions of rough drafts, corre- 
spondence, memos and miscellaneous case 
material relating to writing for magazine 
publication. The placing of the folio 


From idea! 


WRITING 


and running head so they read sidewise 
on the outer margin keeps out of the 
way of the typed and handwritten manu- 
script pages of irregular size. Large dis- 
play lines in Futura Medium, with text 
in Times Roman, have the strength to 
hold their own with the scribbles and 
scrawls which characterize most of the 
exhibits (see illustration). Flush to right 
alignment of all display lines on the bind- 
ing, title page, case histories, and half 
titles furnished the design motif which 
holds it all together. 


Radiologic Exploration 
of the Bronchus 


by S. DiRienzo. 614x914. 
Publisher: Charles C. Thomas 
Manufacturer: Collegiate Press 
Type: Monotype Modern 8A & 29] 
11/14; 28x44 
Stock: Deep Falls white enamel 
Binding: DuPont Fabrikoid 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: (Binding), Robert S. Schin- 
neer; (Format), Collegiate Press 
Illustrator: S. Dirienzo 


$10.75. 


This is a medical text book and follows 
a pattern which is characteristic of this 





Textbooks, critiques and foreign language texts pass in review. (Photo by Criterion) 
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field, ie. set in Modern 8A with 29J 
bold face heads, with halftone illustra- 
tions on practically every page. A work- 
manlike directness with extremely well 
printed illustrations on a fine enamel 
sheet are definitely a credit to the printer 
who is also the designer. There is little 
opportunity for “beauty” in such a prob- 
lem—however, typographic unity might 
have been added by using the Garamond 
of the title page as the chapter head 
face instead of the rather badly propor- 
tioned Scotch Roman with its truncated 
descenders and over-heavy caps. The 
cover does not relate in style to any other 
part as it introduces still two other faces, 
Gothic and Lydian Cursive. The lack of 
relationship of the many faces does 
make for a lack of style. Perhaps, as a 
tool, it works just as well without this 
extra quality—yet the medical profession 
must be style conscious because of the 
outstanding graphic arts material which 
they receive from the pharmaceutical 
houses. 


Guns on the Western Waters 


by H. Allen Gosnell. 6%x914. $6.50. 
Publisher: Louisiana State U. Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 26x43 
Stock: Warren’s Old Style White Wove 


Binding: Interlaken, VDL, Blue 
Stamping: Imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: Bruce F. Denbo 


This story of Civil War gunboats has 
been given a typographic interpretation 
which has a ruggedness consistent with 
its subject. Lusty 72 point initials start 
each chapter with a bang (see illustra- 
tion)! The wide spacing of c. & s.c. for 
chapter designations subordinates them 
to their proper place in the scheme of 
things. However, the letterspacing of 
italic caps on the title page gets out of 
hand. It is too bad that here the three 
italic lines were not spaced uniformly. 
Otherwise this is a good page with its 
bold use of 60 and 72 point caps for the 
book title. Contrary to the specifications 
given above, the book was printed on 
Kilmory. It is a fine sheet in itself but 
perhaps a slightly smoother finish would 
have shown the sharp fineness of Basker- 
ville to better advantage. In spite of 
these minor criticisms this is a book 
which is knots ahead of most in every 
respect. 


The Borzoi Book of 
Modern Dance 


by Margaret Lloyd. 614x9%%. $5. 
Publisher: Alfred A. Knopf 





Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 

Type: Lino. Baskerville, 11/14; 2642x45 

Stock: Glatfelter RRR White Wove 

Binding: Bancroft special natural finish, 
black 

Stamping: Peerless copper foil 

Designer: Harry Ford 


The modern dance is dynamic, given to 
strong contrasts and unconventional ac- 
cents. One’s immediate impression of 
this format can be described in similar 
terms. The color contrast between Spar- 
tan Heavy and Baskerville 11/14 for 
the text is effectively used in chapter 
divisions and for folios in the italic run- 
ning heads. The placement of the folios 
on the outside of the left hand page and 
the inside of the right hand page is an 
unconventional accent which comes off 
very well. Two sixteen page groups of 
large bleed halftone illustrations are un- 
obtrusively inserted. The black natural 
finish cloth binding stamped in copper 
foil gives a touch of the theatrical 
(though the foil does not cover the weave 
thoroughly). The title page (see illus- 
tration) shows the generous and fresh 
use of white space which characterize 
the contents and chapter openings. The 
dance is a space art; appropriately, 
there is spaciousness throughout this 
format. 





Some Books for 


The Art of Lettering 
Harold Deighton 


The early history of lettering and the 
basic principles of its ancient and mod- 
ern styling are set down for beginners 
and juniors for their study either in 
formal school or privately. More than 
60 diagrams, examples, and photographs 
help supply “the basic knowledge of let- 
tering required by Artists and Archi- 
cects.” The slim book, first published 
in Great Britain last fall and again last 
April, is about small enough to be car- 
ried in the pocket of the student and 
referred to in his spare traveling mo- 
ments. Notes on materials required are 
listed in the appendix for the novice. 
Also bound in the back of the book are 
several sheets of graph paper for imme- 
diate experimentation in “metric” let- 
tering. Published by B. T. Bratsfora 
Ltd., 15 North Audley St., W. 1, London, 
Eng. 55g x 8%”. 96 pp. ($3.25). 


Printing Today 


For those who would like to learn more 
about printing processes and machinery, 
or who would like to have a handy ref- 
erence book on this subject, Printing 
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Your Bookshelf 


Today should be a valuable aid. In 
addition to actual printing processes, 
there are chapters on the history of let- 
terpress printing, development of type 
design, paper and ink, and design in 
printing. Among the processes thorough- 
ly described are relief, lithographic, pho- 
togravure, color processes, and of course, 
letterpress printing. 

The volume is liberally illustrated with 
line drawings and plates, most of which 
show English presses and other machin- 
ery. 

Published by Oxford University Press. 
Price $3.00 (available from BaBP’s Book 
Service Dept.). 


L'Imprimerie 
et Les Metiers Graphiques 


Undoubtedly the graphic arts is just 
as fascinating in one language as it is 
‘n another, hence this French primer 
of the processes of typesetting, print- 
ing, wood engraving, lithography, 
photogravure, stencil printing, esthetics 
of book design, bookbinding both hand 
and machine is interesting to study. 
Whether its “reliure” or “bookbind- 
ing,” the photos and description of the 
staves of production are just as excit- 


ing. Even to one with a limited knowl- 
edge of French, it is apparent that 
here is a book that is an excellent 
preliminary study of the graphic arts 
as they are practiced in France. The 
photographs are exceptionally valuable 
in that they demonstrate successive 
stages very clearly in many cases. With 
its two column format the book is 
quite attractively laid out, and should 
satisfy the collectors of graphic arts 
literature. From Bs&BP’s Book Service 
Dept., $4.90. 


Histoire et Technique 
de Photogravure 


E. Courmont 


The textbook traces the development 
of the process since its invention by 
Nicephore and L. J. M. Daguerre in 
1826. Illustrations — photographs and 
sketches—of equipment, tools, and works 
by the method are numerous, since it is 
intended for printers, artists, and any- 
one engaged in the graphic arts. The 
258-page, paperbound book contains sev- 
eral gravure-printed inserts. Published 
by Gauthier-Villars, 55, Quai des Grands- 
Augustins. 614 x 10”. 
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How to get better quality water-color illustrations 


The first step toward better quality water-color illustrations 
is to ask your artist to use Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors. 
These colors are easy to use, and they give you final artwork 
that is specially designed for reproduction by photolithog- 
raphy, photoengraving and letterpress, or photogravure. 
The next step is to have your plates made by a concern 
equipped to use the Kodak Fluorescence Process. Write Kodak 
Graphic Arts Division for a list of such plants in your area. 


TWO REASONS WHY THE KODAK FLUORESCENCE 
PROCESS IMPROVES QUALITY 


1. Reproductions are faithful to original copy because Kodak 
Fluorescent Water Colors—no matter how they are mixed and 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


blended—produce only colors that can be exactly matched 
with standard four-color printing inks. 

2. Reproductions are faithful to original copy because most 
of the color correction is done automatically in the process 
camera by the scientifically varied fluorescence of the differ- 
ent colors. 


HOW YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THE KODAK FLUORESCENCE PROCESS 


Write the Kodak Graphic Arts Division for a list of Kodak 
Graphic Arts dealers in your area. Any one of them can give 


you more information about the Kodak Fluorescence Process 


and supply you with Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors. 
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WRITE for free booklet on the ” (cerrerrerr re emmcneeceemes a. 
Kodak Fluorescence Process a ” 
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PRODUCTION PORTRAITS °* 


Stahley 
Thompson 


Rinehart & Co. 
Me Bs Ge 


S cannery THOMPSON 
shares an impression, along with thou- 
sands of other ex-servicemen, that some- 
how or other in the late fracas, he was 


jobbed. How? Back in 1942, as a 
civilian graphic arts specialist, he was 
busy doing a job for the war depart- 
ment, supervising the planning and pur- 
chasing of a lot of its wartime printing, 
including such familiar items as Short 
Guides To Foreign Countries, some of 
the pony-sized magazines for men over- 
seas, and another project mentioned 
further on in this study. 

In the fall of °42, the British Army 
had suggested that the U. S. forces pro- 
cure a large number of copies of Com- 
bined Operations, the story of the Com- 
mandos, which was to be reprinted in 
the U. S. It was felt that the text, be- 
sides being exciting, would be somewhat 
instructive in the event of continental 
landings. However, a cheap paperbound 
version was not procurable, and before 
proceeding with the manufacture of a 
special edition, Lt. Col. Trautman, head 
of the section, consulted Thompson, then 
a graphic arts specialist in the Infor- 
mation Branch of the SSD. 

Thompson suggested that the books 
be reset to a 64% x 9 page and run on 
some of the large rotary presses left idle 
by the lack of catalog and pulp maga- 
zine orders. He estimated the cost at a 
dime per copy or less. Eventually, this 
suggestion evolved into the Armed Serv- 
ice Editions, sponsored by the Council 
on Books in Wartime, in conjunction 
with the services. 

By late summer of 1943, however, 
Stahley had worked himself into a state 
where he just had to get into action 
and carry side-arms other than a pica 
gauge. More blocks were thrown in his 
path than are thrown for the Irish pig- 
skin toters, but by some fast dodging, 
Thompson enlisted and was all set for his 
basic training. 

Then things began to happen! 


In a 
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few weeks, he found himself on an Officer 
Candidate School list, and innocently 
accepted. No sooner had they pinned 
his bar on, than they gave him his 
orders, and a body blow to his thoughts 
of action. Back to his desk in Wash- 
ington to take over his old job, this time 
under orders that brooked no defiance! 

However, the fortunes of war, smiling 
a trifle, relented long enough in mid- 
1944 to allow Stahley to team up with 
the production crew on Yank and later, 
to travel through Europe as officer in 
charge of the continental editions. 

Thompson was asked to stay on 
and help finish up the Editions for the 
Armed Services with which he had been 
engaged for some time. Here he had an 
opportunity to put to work all his early 
training and his inborn interest in trying 
new techniques. So it was that more 
than 120,000,000 copies of these books 
were produced, printed from rotary rub- 
ber plates, plastics, or curved stereos, 
two-up and bound along the short edge. 
Legibility types, double column format, 
waterproof glue and rustproof wire were 
among their other features. 

And from where, you ask, did he get 
the ideas and the basic training that led 
to their application? A mid-westerner, 
Thompson got himself a job with R. R. 
Donnelley and went through its noted 
training school, just in time to emerge 
for WW2, and subsequent recommenda- 
tion to the war department in the early 
stages of the war. 

When Thompson had wound up virtu- 
ally all the affairs of EAS in January 
1947, he became Director of Production 
and Research for Rinehart & Co., and 
for a while divided his time between 
Editions A.S. and editions Rinehart, until 
the affairs of the former were fully 
liquidated. 

Within a year, his experiments and 
successes with plastic and magnesium 
plates, rubber plates, justified typewriter 
composition, and a multitude of other 















achievements had made him the subject * 

of much conversation along publishers 

row. In January 1948, he acted as 
moderator for a highly successful meet- 
ing held by the Trade Book Clinic of the 

A.LG.A. on new production materials 

and methods, and thus spotlighted many 

of the new things that were being tried 
out in industry. 

A Rinehart title, The Naked and the 
Dead, printed from plastic plates, rock- 
eted into the best seller lists and gave 
great impetus to the development of 
plastic printing plates during 1948. 

That same year, Thompson experi- 
mented successfully with justified type- 
writer composition to save tabular com- 
position cost on some titles of limited 
demand, in which costs of this type of 
composition were prohibitive of publi- 
cation. 

In the summer of 1948, Thompson was 
called on a publishing junket to Germany 
to advise the AMG what might be done 
to revitalize German publishing to im- 
plement the re-education program of both 
child and adult. A keen analysis of 
publishing and production methods and 
suggested changes was the result. 

These, and the achievements of the 
team of Stefan Salter and Thompson in 
designing and producing the Rinehart 
Editions, a series of paper bound, at- 
tractively designed editions of reading 
classics, made more headlines during the 
months following. Later, Rinehart won 
the annual award for consistent excel- 
lence in trade book design, given each 
year by BaBP through the Trade Book 
Clinic. 

The wraps have not yet been taken 
off the final product, but Thompson has 
been working quietly and effectively with 
an idea for a plastic coating on binding 
paper, which will enable the jacket to 
be reproduced on the cover itself, yet 
protected with a coating that will be 
1) transparent; 2) not too glossy; 3) 
protective of the printing and wear- 
resistant; 4) impervious to about every- 
thing except radioactivity. 

Of late, Thompson has taken the initia- 
tive in organizing the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation Inc., which has as its 
first project the further development and 
production of the Lumitype (see BaBP, 
October 1949, page 46). 

Just to prove that he is capable of 
sticking to one last at a time, Thompson 
recently enjoyed a trip abroad again, 
in which he solemnly swears he never 
went near a press or any other such 
device. Nor did he return with any war 
bride in the shape of a new binding 
process. In effect, however, he remains 
wedded to the theory of improving 
graphic arts production, and especially 
of books though at times he cannot re- 
frain from vigorous indignation at puny 
contributions to graphic arts research by 
those most vitally interested, or worse, 
no contributions at all. 
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ANY AWARD MADE FOR A LITERARY 
Merit is apt to provoke more disagreement 
than agreement; more partisans of the book 
or picture or composition not chosen, than 
that chosen. I presume that this will be the 
history of the Author Meets The Critics 
Literary Award, too, although these awards 
have no history as yet, since the first has 
been made this December. But as similar 
awards have come out, I, in common with 
everyone else, have wished that I could be 
on the committee—sure that if I had so 
functioned, the award would have turned 
out differently. This time I have had that 
chance as the chairman of the nominating 
judges for the Author Meets The Critics 
Literary Award. It had been the original 
intention of the committee that each of us— 
Lewis Gannett, Fanny Butcher, Joseph 
Henry Jackson and Edward Weeks—would 
choose five of the most worthy books in the 
field of non-fiction and five in the field of 
fiction and then we would agree, among our- 
selves, on five in each category to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the critics through-out 
the country. But so disparate were our choices 
that it was decided to present all of them to 
the participating reviewers: they, of course, 
were perfectly free to write in such books as 
they saw fit. Some of the limitations of time, 
since the contest was only open to books 
published up to October 31, 1949, worked 
hardship on some of the nominating judges, 
since those of us who had seen the Vannevar 
Bush book, published in late November, 
were sure of its great importance. 


As I say, I had looked forward to the 
opportunity of making my own choice for 
such an important award. But when I was 
faced with the actual fact of choice, I found 
it difficult to conscientiously name five books 
in each category. Many books which I had 
read and enjoyed didn’t seem to have suffi- 
cient stature to be called the “‘best’’ of the 
year and others which I had regarded favor- 
ably on first reading, simply did not stand 
up either in retrospect or on rereading. It 
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seemed to others of the judges, as it seemed 
to me, that this was a thin year. But thin or 
thick here is my own list: 


FICTION 


A RAGE TO LIVE by John O’Hara— 
Random House. 


THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom Lea— 
Little, Brown. 


THE GOLDEN APPLES by Eudora 
Welty—Harcourt, Brace. 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 
ARM by Nelson Algren— Doubleday. 


Of these, the O’Hara is definitely my first 
choice. I feel that both Nelson Algren and 
Tom Lea are young writers of whose stamina 
we can be confident and Eudora Welty is, of 
course, a fine craftsman who in her last two 
novels has “lengthened her line’’ enough to 
break the bonds of preciousness which has 
spoiled most of her writing for me. 


NON-FICTION 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON by Ralph Rusk—Scribners. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST—Henry Holt. 


THE VITAL CENTER by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.—Houghton Mifflin. 


The blindfold is adjusted, I have made 
my peace with Mr. Pulitzer. You may fire 
when ready. 


This is the eighth of a series of articles by John K. M. McCaffery, 
Moderator of ‘‘The Author Meets The Critics.’’ These articles are 
being presented, unedited by Albert D. Smith & Co., Inc., Distributors 
of Bancroft Bookcloths. New York, N.Y... Chicago, Ill... Boston, Mass. 
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LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


American Book-Stratford Press 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varicx STREET CompLetTE Book 
New York 13, N. Y. MANUFACTURING 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MissOURI 


IF IT’S BOUND BY BOEHM, 
IT’S BOUND TO BE GOOD 
Quality Edition Binding for Half a Century 


THE BOEHM BINDERY CO. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


CHAS. H. 


“ee BOHN 


MANUFACTURERS & Co., INC. 
200 Hudson St., N. Y. WA 5-2063 


\ ay 
Lhe BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


wunrenem | Book Manufacturers « Printers « Binders 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Boston Bookbinding Company, Inc. 
Conscientious Craftsmen in 
CSL, Both Lorge ond Small Editions 


10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


= | BROCK and RANKIN 


pe 6619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


The Colonial Press Inc., Clinton, Mass. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
Typesetting * Electrotyping * Flatbed Printing 
Rotary Printing + Perfect Binding + Edition Binding 
BOSTON OFFICE: 45 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 

Prinkers-Binders-Book and Galalog Me anufaclarers 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


| SINCE 1877 Chicago New York 


THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 
COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, | 


EDITION BINDING AND 
DELIVERY 
601 West 26th St., New York 


ELECTROTYPING 
Cornwall, New York 


COUNTRY LIFE PRESS CORPORATION 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


© 
Composition, Plates, Engineered to 
| Printing and Serve Book 
Binding Publishers 


'NEW YORK OFFICE—15 W. 48th ST.—ClIrcle 6-1700 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD t CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 


ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


NORWOOD PRESS 
(Complete Printing and Binding Service 


Norwood; Massachusetts 


. ' 
The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
732 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


TWO Plants To Serve You— 
Haddon Bindery, Ine. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J. Tel. Camden 6802 
1006-16 Arch St, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


—— 


DISTINGUISHED BOOK 


PRODUCTION 
| Haddon 
Craftsmen 70rexwa. 
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“L. B. JENKINS, INc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


fee, Kingsport Press, in 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
NEW YCRK 22, N. Y. 
1 EAST 57th ST 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


KNICKERBOCKER PRINTING Corp. 
Successor to 


J. J. Little & Ives Co. 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding : itorial Service 
425-435 E. 24th Street, New York 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture o» 
school text books and subscription books 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE « CHICAGO SE 


Complete Book Manufacturers 


George McKIBBIN & Son 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition * Printing * Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 

AL gonquin 4-0480 


The Murray Printing Company 
WAKEFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Offset Reproduction of Scientific and 
Reference Books in Sets a Specialty 


Complete Book Manufacture 


Designers & Producers 
@ of Book Covers & 
Bookbinding 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ROTARY BOOK PRINTING 


from Rubber and Plastic Plates 
ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
THE NORTH RIVER PRESS 


311-319 WEST 43d ST. NEW YORK 18 
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325 W. HURON ST. 


P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
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Complete Edition Work — 
ee 
| Plimpton Press 
| Norwood Mass. 


La Porte Inp. | 





Juveniles 
School Annuals 
Trade & Textbooks 
PUBLISHERS BOOKBINDERY, INC. 


CANAL 6-3415 I48LAFAYETTEST. NEW YORK 1/3 


Publishers Book Bindery, Inc. 


% Specialists in Leather Bound Books of Religious Nature where 


the Finest Craftsmanship is required 
33 University Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


‘ Representative in New York: WALTER C. JACOBS, 122 East 55th St, MUrray Hill 8-1869 


Quinn & Booen Company, Ine. 


: =}| Com plete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT *« RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 381 FOURTH AVE. 


= > 
H. O. HOUGHTON & co. "iit 
CAMBRIDGE 38 & 


Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ince. 
461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 


SINCE 1907 


The Shreiner Corp. 
BOOKBINDERS 


Scranton Pennsylvania 


EW. Stephens C0. 


COLUMBIA, in the heart of MISSOURI 
Complete Printing, Book Manufacturing, 
Shipping Services; Single Volumes, 
De Luxe Sets 


LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS | 
CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGES [| 





LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


JF Taplen-Co 
43-22 Queens Street EDITION 
Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
STilwell 4-8570 FOR 98 YEARS 


asas= | THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


Producers of KNnickotypes, book plates of 
. superior quality at attractive prices 


New York OFFice 220 FirtH AVENUE 


ALENTINE COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
345 Hudson St. New York City 


VAN REES PRESS 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


H. WOLFE 2256": comeosition 
e 


ELECTROTYPING + PRINTING «+ BINDING 


wos w 2, vew vorxt NEW YORK 


Noted for Our Quality Werk 


1500 CLINTON AVE WORTH ROCHESTER S, N.Y. 


TRADE SERVICES 


Specialists in Fine 


BOOK EDGE GILDING 
BIBLES + ALBUMS - DIARIES 
ADDRESS BOOKS + ETC. 


THE BOOK GILD STUDIO 


200 E. 6TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y.* OREGON 3-—0750 


Step and Thumb Indexing 
C. E Finck Indexing Corp. 


157 on Strect, New York, 
CAnal 6-8063 Walker soni 


Af alee devoted to BETTER indexing 


FOR OVER 1/4 CENTURY MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stretehers FOR THE TRADE 


AND SAMPLES FOR BOOK SALESMEN. EQUIPPED 
FOR ALL KINDS OF GOLD STAMPING & LETTERING. 


NATIONAL EDITION & LIBRARY BINDERY 


244 WEST 49TH STREET. NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK * CIRCLE 6-4392 
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656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


For over 70 years, since 1878 


SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 


37 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICES 


Brass Binders Dies 


Plates for Cylindrical Printing 


ALLIED ENGRAVERS, INC. 
552 West Broadway, New York — SPring 7-4150 


3% Book Dies & Stamps |%€ 
DG A Specialized Service for 
ay Publishers g Bookbinders 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO. 
BE 162 W. 2lst St., N.Y. © WAtkins 9-0030 Ad 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street New York 


F. M. CHARLTON Co. 
GBookbinders 


345 HUDSON ST., N.Y. « WAtkins 4-3050 


CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 
BOOK PLATES EMBOSSING DIES 


Brass & Steel Stamps @ Steel & Brass Type 
GRamercy 7-7362 


CATALOGUES * MANIFOLD © PUBLICATIONS 
FOLDERS * BOOKLETS ¢ FULL & HALF BOUND 


Over Sewing 
Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Short Run Editions 


, Fisher Bookbinding Co.. Inc. 


228-238 E. 45th St., N. ¥.17 Tel: MU 2-0058 


Engravers Brass Slamping & Embossing Dies 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street +> Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone. Calvert 1045 


TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CO. 


Scientific and “Technical Sook Printers 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON I0, MASS. 
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TRIGCS*". =." 


COLOR PRINTING + 
CORPORATION Catalogues 


CHelsea 3-9004 4 


‘Book Jackets 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 


175 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WATKINS 4-4636 


Ly TEXT & COVER PAPERS: 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


ese Comerqlen T:,7,- 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


Commenciat Linina ParenGo. [. rere. 
1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO REQUEST 





CROBANK BOOK PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell +» Bulking 


Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


COLORFUL 
COVER-BOX-VELOUR 
PAPERS 


District of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


IN STOCK — ON SKIDS 
31 x 42 — 110 — Gr. 31 3514 x 46 — 138 — Gr. 354% 
34 x 45 — 129 — Gr. 34 38 «x 50 — 160 — Gr. 38 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
New York City 








MEAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 


MEAD 
papers 


EST. 1646 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Boston - Dayton - inact 


For Cover, Jacket and Binder Stocks 


contact 


Be MIAMI VALLEY COATED PAPER CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


GLATFELTER Paper 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS' PAPERS 


DECEMBER, 1949 





PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC % MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
See your Strathmore Distributor 


BOOKS BY OFFSET 


Afflicted agipin ee 
.\ 


28 WEST 23RD STREET. WN. Y. 10, 
ORegon 5-0300 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc : 


Kooks : Lookvertising 
$4 HUBERT ST.. N. Y. 13. N. Y. 


199 
anragnttagnttagnttngattygntted 


Specializing in Franklin A. Sears 
Offset for Books available promptly 


ON OF 
requiring conscien-| CONNE cu CUT uT mA Ly TERS | upon request, call 
tious production | 119 Yeors of Color Lithography | Hartford 5-3157 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Malional P100€55 comp, Ine. 


Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 VARICK STREET + CANAL 6-0366 - NEW YORK 13, NW. Y. 


REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


52 EAST 19TH STREET GRamercy 17-3200 
NEW YORK 


Copies of books and jackets produced by us B. leading 
publishers available for your inspection on req 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 















































































































































STICKS 


35 WEST 3rd STREET 


| A Black G Decker Electric Clue Pot quickly 


| write to: The Black G Decker Mfg. Co.. 660 


oe ae ee ee 


e@ Full line 
MORRISON @ Complete service 
ACM CHAMPION and parts 


@ See your dealer 
BOOK STITCHERS or write 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2826 Archer Ave., Chicoge 8, I. 


LEATHER—CELLULOID 
AND INSERTABLE TABS 
CELLULOSE SHEET HOLDERS 


G9 Clignen Co 


426 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





A durable replacement for 
brass type at a fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heet 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET: NEW YORK CITY, wEw YORK 





Gold Stamping Presses 
Embossing Presses— 

Board Beveling Machines 

Round 

repaired—and parts furnished 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


ae 
crom srock 1 BLOCKS 
AMERICAN WOOD TYPE MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 

















IMMEDIATE 








A eq C{{CUMMED HOLLANDS 
finto5'2, GUMMED CAMBRICS 


Slit to all widths 
ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. 


Plant & Main Office: ONE MAIN Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 





RuUSSELI 


SSELL ERNEST BAuM 


Boldevrs 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150: 


brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black G Decker Distributor or 





Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4. Maryland 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Giue Pot $25.00 


=. 





Fine Moroccos & Skivers 
Genuine Gold Leaf 
Roll Leaf 


690 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 
GRamercy 3-1524 





eo) eS cash. Full value remitted promptly. 
METZ REFINING co. 
ain Office and P. 
369 seitiincar St., Newark 2, NI 1. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 
110 Tweed St., Pawtucket. R. I. Perry 5802 














 CHIGAGO STEEL & WIRE Co. 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain 
Territories 


BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 
Interlaken Mills Leathers 
DE JONGE 


Dovev Boards Book Duck 
Headbands Gummed Hollands 


Louis DeJonge & Co. 


345 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 














GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago © San Francisco © St. Louis © Les Angeles 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street a WaAtkins 4-8090 
Boukbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Binders Board Glue Flexible Papers 


Tar . . Semi-Tar . . Press Animear Red . . White Black 
. Specialties Flex Back Lining . . Red Rope 


Chips . . News . 










‘SYLVIA PATTERNED PAPERS’ 


from designs by eminent artists 
Agents Wanted 
Samples and particulars from 
E. Mason © 62 Belvoir Drive * Leicester * England 


~)MEEK ELECTRIC CASE BACK FORMER* 
“¥4 PAPER, BOOKCLOTH OR COATED FABRIC 
r ee 3 SIZE FORMER 
HEAT THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
*Patent Pending 


THOS. A. MEEK 
ee 314 Kenneth Rd., Glendale 2, Calif. 





Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into 

























Prentiss Stitching Wire 
Tinned Wire Now Available 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Queen City Paper Co. 


Cincinnati Established 1868 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Agen: 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 






BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


I _eEeeeeeeee eee 





a complete line of bookbinding 
fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


EL 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
WEST COAST USERS: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


= ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS 
SIZES 4” TO 4”—EXTENSIONS IN //.” & |” 
ri Also in Brass and Plastic. Price List on Request. 
* 


446-448 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


R, S, RUGGLES & CO., INC. 
PHONE WALKER 5-1664, 1665 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 
Leaf. Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 


Interlaken Cloth, Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


JX =6W WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


[2 Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS 6& REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 


BOOKBINDERS HARDWARE 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Ask for Catalog BB-49 
WILSON JONES CO. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD 122 EAST 23RD ST. 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 


Bookbinder’s & Printer’s Supplies 


© Paper Cutters e Cong! Sticks 
© Papor Drills alley Cabinets 
e Stitching Machines 


ZIMMER MANUFACTURING CO. 


72 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone BE 3-4429 


LEDGER PAPERS . 
GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + * * 50% Cotton FibreContent 
D. Gilbert Ledger * «© © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
Yor" Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


iN PRESSROOM SUPPLIES 


use POWERED AIR non-offset guns 


AVOID STICKING, OFFSETTING, ETC. ON 
ALL LETTERPRESSES AND OFFSET PRESSES. 


SULLIVAN DRY-SPRAY COMPANY 
253 West 15 Street, New York City © WAtkins 4-3046 


DECEMBER, 1949 


a ADHESIVES 


Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
shetic adhesives for book manufacture 


!—A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE «© BROOKLYN IS. N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 » SOuth 8-9046 
For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 


HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 


e GLUES °e 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 


FLEXIBLE GLUES 
e ALL ADHESIVES e« 
THe Best By TEST 
For More THAN 70 YEARS 
THomas W. Dunn Co. 
340 Peart Sr., New York7, NY. 








Use Hart-Flex paste for casing in. Will 
H| ART FLEX adhere to pyroxylin and highly coated 
sa cloth or paper. Will not freeze or sour. 
Send for sample and prices. 
WILLIAM C. HART CO., INC. Established 1876 


We manufacture flexible glues for every known purpose. 
137 Greene Street, New York 12, N. Y. 





LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


| 

.* Used throughout the world by leading publishers 

| — ee and printers. Hand Work * Machine |. urk °* 
Eat VES Padding ¢ Special Covering Glue 

| MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC. 

| 425 Greenpoint Ave., Bkiyn, N. Y. 


OFFICES: Rochester ¢ Phila., Pa. Chieago ® Boston ¢ Columbus, 0 
FLEXIBLE GLUES © NON-WARP PASTES ® SYNTHETIC 

RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 

PADDING GLUES ® ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS 


630 W. Sist St., New York 19 « 


INCORPORATED 
1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


PENNSYLVANIA PASTE CO. 


SINCE 1892 


Non-Warp Casing-in Paste 


238 N. SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick”’ 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St.. New York 13. @ Tel. AL-5-0114 








OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 





REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 Book Sewers 
Smyth No. 1 H. F. and Auto. Case 
Makers 
Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 
Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 
Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 
Hickok Dual “L” 3 Bm 38” Ruler 
Hickok 3 Bm 38” & 42” Rulers 
Hoole Ft. Pwr. Numbering Mchns. 
Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 
Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 
Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 

NEW Smyth No. 3 Cloth Cutters 

NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW Chandler & Price Paper 
Cutters 

NEW Chandler & Price 10 x 15 NS 
Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback 
Perfs. & Drills 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, 
Wringers, Dewarpers. 

NEW Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Single Auto. & Duplex Rotary 
Board Cutters 


NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 
We are interested in the purchase of 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
28 Reade St., New York 7 


FOR SALE 



























































Dexter 104, Double 16, Double 32 Folder 
Dexter 56” Quad Folder 

Morrison Stitcher, 12Z 

UPM Sheetfed Rotary 80” 

Sheridan 4B Embosser 

Brehmer Sewing Machine, 28” 


Boston No. 7 Stitcher 

Smyth Sewers No. 3,7,10 

Smyth Cloth Cutter 

Smyth Back Forming Machine 
Seybold Power Corner Cutter 
Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 
Staubli Book Sewing Machine 


SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 
Quire Folder 
Robinson Card Cutter 
Nieeo Duster 


We purchase for cash used printing 
and bookbinding machinery 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, Inc. 


438 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-1276 


Agents for A. W. Robertson 
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One second hand Martini Book 
Sewing Machine, 22 inches, No. 
623, in very good working condi- 
tion. Tape bands can be either 
stitched over or stitched on. 

DOMINION BLANK BOOK Co. LTD. 
St. Johns, Quebec 


















































































FOR SALE 


14 x 20 and 21 x 28 Baum Automatic Job 
Folders with A.C. motors; 17 x 22 Mentges 
hand Job Folder; 8 x 12 New Series C & P, 
12 x 18 old series C & P; 32” and 39” C 
& P Power Cutters; 38” Acme Automatic 
Power Cutter, NEW 44” National Power 
Cutter, boxed and ready; Economy 350 lbs. 
Power Baler; No. 4 Miehle Cyl. Press. high 
serial; No. 43 Babcock 3-roller; 28 x 41 
Miehle Cutter & Creaser; Amsco Composing 
Room Saw; 60” Hamblet Sheeter with lay- 


boy; Wesel 12” Elec. Galley Proof Press, REBUILT 

heavy duty; 22 x 30 Harris Offset; 1 & 2%- IN OUR OWN SHOP UNDER 
ton Metal Pots; Hoe No. 8 Electrotype EXPERT SUPERVISION 
Metal Furnace, 2400 lbs. cap., with backing ° 


stand; Duplex and Goss Mat Roller, Goss 
Pneumatic Steam Table; Hoe full pg. Flat 
Plate Shaver; Hoe Flat Router; Casting 
Boxes, all sizes, flat & curved; Automatic 
Plate Finishing Machines for all standard 
sheet cuts; 24 & 32-page Newspaper Presses; 


National Straight Needle Sewer 

#3 and 10 Smyth Curved Needle 
Sewer 

Berry Pneumatic Standing Press 

Berry Pneumatic Bundling Press 





P vin 
MEW Mell Some Totles aod “URAL” | oe gee eee at 
light-weight Stereo. Chases. Also quantity Standing Presses—20 x 28—6 Rod 
good used Stereo, and Tabloid Chases. Sheridan 4 Post Embosser 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, INC., 120 West Sheridan 2 Post Embosser 
42nd St., N. Y. 18. (Plant at Stamford, Conn.) Oversewing Sander and Scorer 

Job Backers 17" and 21" 

POWER PAPER CUTTERS, hand clamp, 
34” Diamond, 34” C. & P. Craftsman, 34” ee ee see 
Seybold—4Y. Automatic Clamp, 36” Sher- Sadish Meut® Miia Meters Ger. 
idan, 40” Seybold—Dayton, 40” Seybold— forator 30" y 
10 Z, 44” Oswego, 57” Oswego power back — 
gauge, 65” Sheridan—power back gauge. Send us your inquiries 


BROOKLYN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 110 South Many others available 

8th Street, Brooklyn, New York, EV 8-9725. 
PAPER CUTTERS FOR SALE GANE BROTHERS mm LAME, INC. 

68” Auto Clamp Power Gauge Oswego, 60” RRS INH anO NII Nn ny ney ne iene 

Sheridan Auto Clamp, 54” Heavy Frame 

Seybold Holyoke, 44” Oswego, all Giant 

End Oswego, 38” Dexter Power Gauge, 38” 

Semi Auto Oswego, 36” Hand Clamp, REBUILT BOOKBINDERS 

Oswego, 34%” Diamond Hand Clamp, kd MACHINERY 

Seybold 10Z. HAGMAN & PETERSON, 95 Cli : A 

Street, New York 7, N. Y. BEekman 3-2522. a rvs pn ei to 


1—Dexter Newspaper Folder 32x44" 

1—44x62" Brown Quad with Cross 
Feeder. 

2—Dexter 189A 8-Fold, size 36 x 48 
with Cross Feeder. (8 page paral- 








#106 Dexter Folder 69” with Dexter 
Pile Feeder 

34 x 48 Chambers Jobber with King 
Continuous Feeder 

M Cleveland Folder — Continuous 
















lel; 32 page parallel; 16 page 
Feeder parallel, followed by right angle 
B Cleveland Folder—Cleveland Pile fold.) 
Feeder 


2—Dexter late style dbl. 16-32, 56" 
folders, with Cross Feeders. 
I1—Dexter 189A 39x52" with Cross 


E Cleveland 17 x 22 Automatic 
Rowe Continuous Book Trimmer 
Berry Drill, 4 heads 
#17 Boston Stitcher—6 heads 
40” Seybold Precision Cutter 
50” Seybold 6Z Cutter 
32-38-44” Oswego Auto Clamp Cutters 
No. 41—No. 46—late Miehle Auto. 
Units Serial #18211—718650 
1/0—Two Color, Miehle with Dexter 
Pile Feeder, ext. del. 
Miller Simplex—Miehle Horizontal— 
Kelly Presses 
Many other items 


NORTHERN MACHINE 
WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


SS SSS GEORGE WEIGL 
DEXTER -KAST inseTTING & 


134 W. 26th S#., N.Y.C. - 
STITCHING MACHINE. 10 pocket maiieau~meu 














Feeder. 

I—Dexter 191A 44x58" folders, with 
Cross Feeder. 

I—Dexter 56" single fold with Cross 
Feeder. 

I1—Dexter 40x54" double 16; double 
32, with Cross Feeder, price very 
reasonable, 

I—Dexter Jobber #191, 40x52" with 
Cross Feeder. 

Cross Folder Feeders, various sizes. 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6 
CE 6-2955 






































11x16. Cross feeder for covers. KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 
BEN SHULMAN also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
317 NO. BROAD ST., PHILA., PA. WALNUT 2-7410 ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


FOR SALE 


THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Immediate Delivery 


#3, #4 and #10 Smyth Sewers 
2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters 
3—Hand Roller Backers 
1—Sanborn Book Smasher 
1—Cleveland “B” Folder with Feeder 
1—Latham Power Punch 
1—28” Latham Power Perforator 
1—National Straight Needle sewer 
Latham Stitchers, all capacities 
3—Singer Sewers 7-5, 7-11, 7-15 
1—Universal Peerless Slot 
Rotary Perforator 
1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 
° WE BUY USED PRINTING 
and BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT. 


COMPLETE LINE OF REBUILT 
BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


Hole 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Model “A” Champion Book 
Stitchers, capacity %4” 

No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads 
for Automatic Gang Stitchers 

Morrison Book Stitchers 3”, 
144” and 234” capacity 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


132 N. Clinton St, Chicago 6, In. 
Phone: State 1670 


DEPENDABLE BUYS 


3—Smyth #1 Casemakers 
I—Smyth #2 Casemaker 
1—Smyth #3 Casing-in Machine 
1—30” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
2—Wright Multiple spindle Drills 
I—Seybold 44” x 64” cut-out Press 
I—Friel Check Imprinting Press 
4—37"—40"—55” All tron Shears 
5—18”—24’”—27”"—Potdevin Gluers 
i—Krause Mdl. BNRZ 20 x 24” Pwr. Embsr. 
All with automatic sliding tables 
|—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
I—Double Head Brackett Stripper 
1—30 x 36 Standard Power Embosser 
5—28"’—30"—36" Power Perforators 
%—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-7 
4—Roller Backers 
I—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stprs. 
6—Portiand Foot and Power Punches 
2—Sheridan Arch Embossers 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—Sheridan & Std. Upr. Hnd. Stmprs. 
2—Smyth No. 3 and No. 4 4 Sewers 
6é—Job Backers, all sizes 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-4-6-3J-12Z 
4—Hoole Foot joy arn Machines 
i|—Burton Snap-out Perforator 


Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 


135 West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


CHelsea 3-7509 


DECEMBER, 1949 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


FOLDERS FOR SALE 
Now In Operation—Private Party 
Cleveland “M M”—Continuous Feeder 
Model 190 Dexter Jobber 
Cleveland “B”—Continuous Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Friction Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Pile Feeder 
Cleveland “E” 
Box #1225 


2—7/0 Miehle presses, 51 x 
feeders, extension delivery. 
1—5/0 Special Miehle, 46 x 68, Cross 

feeder, extension delivery. 

Christensen gang stitcher, 4 hds., 6 stations. 
50” Seybold cutter Model 10-Z. 
50” Dexter cutter. 
38 x 52” Dexter jobbing folder, aut. feeder. 
Crawley rounder & backer. 
Smyth sewer Model 10. 

KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES CO. 

608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


74, Cross 


About 350 split skins about 50c each in lots 
of 100, subject to prior sale. 
McNie & Hopkins, Hartford, Conn. 


Murphy Sealing Machine 
with five or six heads. 
Model B. Cleveland Folder in good 
shape with 32 page attachment. 
THE FOREST CITY 
BOOKBINDING CO. 
Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


OS ND -eOD  c -9* 


PERFORATOR PINS 
for all makes of perforating machines. 
MORRISON WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES REBUILT—PARTS 
Discounts to dealers 


A. F. ag 9% & SONS 
141 W. 20th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-0250 


Chas. A. Muller Ce., Ine. 
Manufactering ond Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13. CAnal 62848 
“4 Nation-Wide Service” 


SIMPLEX 
TIPPING MACHINE 


*® SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS * AIR SEPARATION 

* ROTARY PASTING * NO SQUIRTS 

* CONTROLLED ALIGNMENT * EASY LOADING 

* SPEED 35,000 TO 40,000 IN EIGHT HOURS 
PATENTS APPUED FOR 


438 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Appear On Following Page 


FOR SALE 


Quality Beyond 
CRITICISM 


Jungst Gathering Machine 

Model 0 Cleveland 

Miehle Pony, No. 4 and No. 2 

Vandercooks 7405, 22 and 317 

2 Model B Intertypes 

New AMSCO chases in stock 

New MORRISON saws in stock 

New Thompson steel composing 
room equipment in stock 

New CHALLENGE equipment in 
stock. 


Type & Press of 


Illinois, Inc. 
110 W. Harrison St., Chicago 5. 


Harris LSC 35x45 offset press 
Harris S8L 28x42 offset press 
Harris 22x34 offset press 
Miller 27x41 two-color press 
Miller simplex 20x26 press 
Cleveland Auto. folder 26x40 
Miehle hand fed press 46" & 56" 
Auto clamp paper cutter 48" 
No. 2 Kelly 22x34 press 
Christensen gang stitcher 
Sheridan (Rowe) three-knife 
continuous trimmers 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
ANdover 3-4633 


HELP WANTED 


Half-bound and full-bound blank book for- 
warders. $1.90 per hour. 40 hour week. 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Lafayette, Indiana 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 
oe of taking charge of oe. 
speed bindery. Large magazine 
Sateen Must know all phases of p ab 
ness. Exceptional op nity, Give age 
and experience, Aoi held in strict 
confidence. Box #1100 


iVAVAVAVAVAAVAVAYAVAVAVAYAVYAVAYAYA’A’ AYA AAAI 


Estimator: one thor- 
oughly familiar with all the 
operations of a large pamphlet 
bindery located vas’ the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Write Box #12 05. 


ANANNANANRAAAAARANAANANAANANAAAN 
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Aome Steel Co. ............. 100 
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Boston Bookbinding Co. ..... 96 
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Cameron Mach. Co. ....... , 
Carpenter, L. E., & Co. .... 
Challenge Machinery Co. .... 
Chambers Bros. Co. ......... 
Chandier & Price ........... 
Chariton, F. M., Inc. ....... 
) gg Steel & 
Coe, W. H., Mfg. 
Coes, Loring Co. 
Colonial Press, 
Columbia Millis 
Cenkey, W. B.. 
Commercial Lining * Paper cn 
Consolidated Engravers, Inc. 
Cornwall Fress ...... .....+- 
Country Life Press .......... 
Crawley Book Mech. Co. ..... 
Crocker, Burbank ........... 99 
Cudahy Packing Co. ....... 
Cuneo, John F. Co. .... 


Davey, The, Co. ...... 
Davis, L. DE oka 400s 
DeFlorez Co., The ........... 
DeJonge, Louis & Co. 
Dexter Folder Co. .. .... 
District 4, ae Paper Co. 99 
Donnell & Sons Co. .. 
Dunn, a. peeke, bones 101 
Du Pont de E. 


Eastman Kodak ..... ....... 
Eaton. Chem. & Dyestuff Co. 74 
Engdahi Bindery, inc. ..... 96 
































































































































Esor Machinery Co. ........ 103 
F.nck ma a J ae 12, 98 
Pi. in We  ociiepccoteacts 103 





Fisher Beokbinding ~~ pebee 
Fleming, C. B., & Co., Inc... 96 




















Flower Electr otypers s wp obismre 76 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co. ..... 103 
Fortuna Machine Co. ........ 72 
Franklin Bindery ........... 96 
Fuller, E. C.,-Co. .........0. 102 














Gane Bros., & Co., of N. Y.. 100 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc...22, 102 















































Gardiner Binding .......... 24 
General Binding Corp. ...... i 
General Offset Co., Inc. ... 99 
Gettier, John M. ........... 26 
Gilbert Paper Co. ........... 101 
Glatfeiter, P. H., Co. ...... 99 
Graeber Mfg. Co. ... ....... 66 

















yh Cam am, Hayes, 









































re ares 25 
ern Bindery, a er 96 
Haddon Craftsmen ......... 96 
EL cskas -0geees 102 
Hambro Mach nery Div. ..... 9 
Harris Seybold ............. 29 
Save, Ween Ob......000 ose 101 
Heminway & are pacuae oe _ 








Hewitt, C. B., & Bros., Inc.. 100 
Hickok, W. 0., Mfg. Co....69, 74 


























Helliston Mills, Inc. ......... 38 
Index Sales Corp. ......... 3! 
Interlaken Mills ... .......+. 62 
BE ED on cccrncescnses 72 

















Jenkins, L. H., Inc. 97 
Jones, James H., Co. ae 


Kellogg & Bulkeley ......... 
Kingsport Press ........ ie 
Knickerbocker Ptg. oe. 
Kratman Mechy,.. 




















































BOOKBINDER . . . Twenty 
years of experience in loose- 
leaf, edition and pamphlet 


binding, seeking position on 
the West Coast. Box #1215. 























































BINDERY EXECUTIVE 


Experienced in management, 
production, estimating and 
selling. Knowledge of all 
phases of the trade gained 
thru practical experience. 
Box +1210, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 




















Lake Erie Engineering ....... 7 
Law, Rebert b. Wh Gaeoe thse 97 
Sy Ein Ue sccnpsrccseses 
Leiman Bros. imc. .......... 70 

Lindbiadh » RD 6540 
Lindenmeyr, Henry & Sens 99 
GRE SD  0ssesccdcsecoces _ 


Manhattan Paste & Glue Co. bode 101 
Marshall ° ow & Wheelock 


M 
McAdams, John, & Sons ..... 7 
McKibbin, Geo., & Son __... 9 








McLaughlin, Wm. =. & Co.. 67 
Mead Corp. ... ...... . 9 
Mechani: Binding | . 104 
Mergenth ler Linotype Co. ::: 7 
aler Linotype Co... - 
Metz Refining Co. ......... 100 
pe Valley. Coated Paper.. 99 
Mire Container Corp. ........ 74 
Montauk Book Mfg. Co. ..... 97 
Muller, Chas. A., Co. ....... 103 
Murray Ptg. Co. ............ 97 
National Adhesives .......... 16 
National Edtn. & . Library 2200 
National Process ......... so an 
National Publishing Co. ...... 97 
N. Y. Avinearoen ies Corp, .. 
North River Press .. ...... 97 
Northern Machine Works .... 102 
“Opportunities” ......... 102, 103 
Paisley Products, Ime. ....... 101 
Paper Corp. of hE ROG 78 
Payne & Craig Corp. .. .... 26 
Peerless Roll Leaf Co. facing pg. 16 
Penna. Paste Co, ........... 101 
Pettibone, P. F. Co. ........ 97 
Plastic Coating Corp. ...... 99 
Plimpten Press, The ........ 97 


Potdevin Machine Co. ....... 68 
Prentiss, George W., & Co... 100 
Printing Industries Equip. 9, 65 
Progressive Brass Die .. .... 
Publishers Bk. By. Inc. (Mass.) 97 
Publishers Bk. Bdy., Inc. 


(N. Y.) 97 
Queen City Paper Co. ....74, 100 
Quinn & Boden Co., The ... 97 
Reliable Textile Co. ........ 101 
Rising Paper Co, ........... 99 
Riverside Press ..........+s- 97 
Robertson Bros. .......... 102, 103 
Robinson yee iD, - <ec'es nee hee 
Rosback, F. TP sanevesee 73 
Ruggles, R. $. & Co. . 10! 
Russell-Rutter Co., Inc. . 1124, 97 
Sackett & Wilthelms ........ 99 
Seneca Wire & Mfg, Co. .... — 
Sheridan, H. W. & C. B. Co 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co. .... 10! 
Sohreimer Corp. .. .....e0. 
ae 23 
lS aaa 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy 65, 101 
Smith, Al DB. O Oe, 000 
Smyth Mfg. Co. . : 37 
Southworth Machine Co. ..... — 
=, ' ee~ Inc. 32 


Spiral Binding Corp. 

Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
Stephens, E. W. ..... 
Stolp-Gore Co. ...... 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Sullivan Dry-Spray Co. 
Superior indexing Corp. is 
Saver ier Roll Leaf Co. —— 
BEE Gh Re nce cc gesccccese 
Swift, as & Sons, inc. 
Syntro MA fuscacetess savers 
Teste, ey Bi SE Sain ees 

Tauber Plastics, i. cccvene 
Technical Composition Co. ... 
Tenacity Mfg. Co. ..... 
Textileather Corp. 

Triggs Coler Ptg. ....... 
Turck & Reinfeld, Inc. ...... 
OS See, 








Uni-Mark, Ime. ..........:. 74 
United Paste & Glue .... 22, 101 
Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. ...... 98 
Valentine, J. C., Co., Inc. .. 

Van Rees Press ........... 20, 98 
Walsh, Wm. C., Corp. ..... _ 
Wehrung & Bilimeier Co. ... 101 
Weigi, George ..... ....... 102 
Wilder inden RS are 70 
Wilson-Jones Co. .......... 101 
Wire-O Corp. § ..........00- 14 
Wolff, H. Book Mfg. Co. .... 98 
SS, Be seb ceudined 98 
Zimmer Mfg. Co. .. .... . 101 


BinDERY MAN—FEdition bind- 
er, 10 years experience with 
Cleveland & Dexter folders, 
cutting and bindery work, 
Crawley Rounder & Backer, 
covering, cloth backs, etc. 
College graduate, 28, Metro- 
politan area. Box #1200. 


Bookbinder experienced in 
forwarding; finishing and cut- 
ting also gold letterin Ex- 
perienced in regular sae 

binding and _loose-leaf. ~ 
years experience, age 45. Will 
locate anywhere but prefer 
Western states. Box #1220. 


MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


T .....Tauber-Tube 
Tt ....Tauber-Twist 










U ......Multi-Ring 

w: ined Round Ring 

W saa... eee Wite-O 

X ........-Parallex 
& NEW ENGLAND 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pi., Hartford, Conn. .............eeeeeee MPTUYWTt 
Burlen, Robert & Son, 30! Congress St., Boston, Mass. ......+- HMOPTTIIUW 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. .......:.-++-++- SSpKAXP 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ..........+-. HMOPW 
A NEW YORK CITY 
Brewer-Canteimo fo. 00 et I Bite. ois io vawccacanvessivcccessd CHOPR 
Chariton Co., F. SEE ee: SONNE Rs ccoccohnsnsencencete Siipknleoncsdted P 
John M. Settler, m0 Th < hide Sas cinochnod chu bkavecsteneebastnwet est = 
—— Bindery Service Inc., 52 East I?th Street ...........0- bemhidncen 

Shain & ee NE Ce oe es Mien ee ieaeeeestn 

Spiral Binding Co., eer ey desta oral SpAKSOPMX 
Tauber's Bookbindery, SS) OF OO ae ear CLPTUVT#* 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 MITTEN, 2s pcoccas cocacsScbecashigucticesaoe’ iw 
A EAST 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. .............+.. OCED 
Moore & Co., Inc., 109-113 South St. Baltimore, RTS AE Rae eee Tig oP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ................ COLMNW 
Jeseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 4ist St., Paterson 4, N. J. ......cecceececeeeees P 
Erhard.& Gilcher, 109-1!! Van Buren St., Syracuse, N. Y. ........... AE 
Excelsior Bindery, 4/8 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. .................. CDENP 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... HMOW 
Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., . 3rd St., Phila., _ agpeery HKMOPSSpUW* 
A SOUTHEAST 
Carolina sae | & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C. ....... PRO 
Virginia Wire Bdg. Corp., 1210! E. Cary St., Richmond I9 .......... MW 
A SOUTHWEST 
Bank Printing Co., 1915S Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal. .............-.-.2+:-- 
Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal. ........... SbEMOPWe 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas ........ DEMOWH 


Universal Bookbindery Inc., 800 Block Avenue B, San Antonio 6, Texas ..UPW 


A MIDWEST 

Brock & Rankin, 619 S. LaSeile St., Chicago, Wl. ..........cceeeeeeeeeeeess CH 
Genera! Binding ag 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, ........... 

Spiral Binding Co., |1! North Canal St., Chicago, Ar eee ee SpAKSP 
Wilder index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, ...........-..- 
Wire-O ag Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732'W. Van Buren St. ..........-. MW 
Conkey Co., W. B., Hammond, Ind. ..............ceceee0e Mas incawieeis 44% Pw 
Central Press, 14 S. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas ...........cecceeceeees MW 
The Burkhard? Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich. ........ ADKOSSpH 
Commercial Bindery, 854 aeverd St., Detroit, EEE Ip Ne FNPS* 
Detroit m Bockbin ~~ 450 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich. ........... CON 
Michigan Book inding Co 1036 Beaubien, Detroit, Mich. ......... HMPTW* 
Smea Co., Inc., 750 Washington Av., N. Minneapolis, Minn...... WM 
Interstate og Co., 408-410 Admiral Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo......... P 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. .....-..scecsscececseecees CPWM 
Blackwell Wielandy Co., 1605 Locust St., ~ Wn WwetTs 
National Cover & we. ‘Co., 6727 S. Broadway, =F eae FLO 
Forest City Bkbdg. | Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio .......... DEMNOW®? 
Mueller nr Serer ae bd . Co., 2202 Suverior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio CDH!.NO 
The A. Pelz Co., E. i8th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio .............. DFHT 
Sonseid. Mech. Roe. Co., 1100 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 12, O. CHMPTTIUVW* 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. ............... NSp 
The Boehm Binde 104 E. Masen $t., Milwaukee, Wisc. .............. CDEN 
Bookcraft, Inc., 1570 S. Ist =. Milwaukee, EC. san cain a te obihine htietn 5 0 64 MPW 
Heinn Co., 326 W. Florida St.. Milwaukee 4, Wisc. .................--0005- ° 








A WEST COAST 


Wm. $. Millerick Co., Inc., 545 Sansome St., Sen Francisco, Cal. ........ c 
The Irwin-Hodson Company, 439 N. W. |5th Ave., Portland 9, Oregon ..... w 
A CANADA 

Villemaire Bros., 840 William St.. Montreal ...............cc cee eee weeeeees MW 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2B ............. Mw 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, “Ltd., King & Spadina, Torento 2 .............. CDE 


WHO'S WHO IN THE CODE? 








CDELN. .General Binding Corp. F........ ‘ : - noe O-Cer 
* tnt H.......Book Metals . 

ie cog ... Spiral Rs ca wa Wire-O Corp. 
UVTt.....Tauber Plastics, Inc. p Plastic Binding Co. 

6.......6, G. Grinnell Assoc. O...... Swing-O-Ring, Inc. 







BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 










Mac Rae’s Blue Book, 
published by Mac Rae Blue 
Book Company and bound 
in Du Pont PX Cloth by 
W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


aT he 4a) 
cng Me 


M3© nce 
Pi) 


© Uniform in Quality, Color and Texture 
* Tough and Durable 
¢ Washable 

Revo ge TER uae? * Resist Dirt, Grease and Water 


nos Farouck cH *Colorful and Attractive 


getter > 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire 
State Bidg., New York 1, N.Y 
***Fabrikoid” and ““PX” are Du Pont’s registered trade marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding material and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth respectively. 
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